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“One feels that his work amounts 
to something when he plows 
; fifteen acres a day.” 
‘, WILLIAM LUTZ, 


Rs 
Sy py , Burley, Idaho 
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of the 3-Plow 


Tractor 


HE giant of the old fairy tale had seven- 

league boots with which he performed great 

deeds. William Lutz has a 3-plow McCor- 
mick-Deering Tractor. On its seat he does won- 
derful things to his farm. He handles all his old 
operations faster and easier and reaches out for 
more acres and more opportunities for money 
making. Mr. Lutz’s letter goes on to say: “I never 
knew what real farming was until I got my 
15-30 McCormick-Deering tractor. I like this 
wonderful tractor better every day. I don't see 
how I ever got along without it.” 

Thousands of farmers are getting a new thrill 
and a new profit out of power farming with a 
15-30 McCormick-Deering. They are finding 
more leisure in farming and putting more life 
into their lives. 

The fall months are ahead, end that used to 
mean weeks of snail-like work behind the plow. 
While other work sufiered, plowing took its toll 
of man labor and costly time. Don't let it be that 
way this fall. Emancipate yourself with the 15-30 


McCormick-Deering like Lutz of Idaho and 
Fred Klett of Dubuque, Ia., Louis Mott, Jr., St. 
Olaf, Ia., Fred Eisele, No. Branch, N. J., John 
Adams,Columbus, Neb., Ralph Naiziger, Hope- 
dale, Ill, and A. H. Beebee, Logan, Ia. Write 
and ask some of these men what they think of 
the 15-30 McCormick-Deering. They are de- 
lighted with this 3-plow tractor and so are 
thousands of other 15-30 owmers. 

You will plow from 10to 15 acres a day with 
the McCormick-Deering, for the 3-plow tractor 
gives you control over far more power than the 
2-plow outfit—power for plowing and then for 
the long list of helt jobs. 

Now comes the time for threshing, silo filling, shredding, 
baling, sawing, grinding, etc., etc. For all belt and drawbar 
operations McCormick-Deering tractors are periectlyequipped. 
Let the world-standard quality tractor help you to better, 


more profitable farming. Visit the dealer and get fully 
acquainted with the McCormick-Deering. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Sf Ametice = Chicago, Ill 


Better Outlook for Farm 
Prices 

HIS year may well prove to be an- 

other season of improvement in agri 
cultural conditions, says the Department 
of Agriculture in its July report on the 
farm situation, 

“The stage is set for strong hog prices 
well into next year, prospects for wheat 
growers are moderately good, cattle are 
‘coming back’ in the West, and the dairy 
industry is picking up in the East.” 

Conditions of a crop season ordinarily 
are fairly well defined by this time of 
year, the department points out, but the 
weather this season has been so back 
ward and varied that cotton, corn, po 
tatoes, and even wheat, are largely a 
speculation at this date. 

The carlot movement of early vege 
tables, however, has been fully as heavy 
as last year, due partly to the early sea 
son in the Far West. Abundant fruit 
crops are in prospect. Hay is appar- 

ently a short crop, except in the Far 
| West, and stocks of old hay are low also. 

“The pig survey, made as of June 1, 
shows one-half of 1 per cent fewer pigs 
in the Corn Belt this spring than last. 
This means no increase in the supply of 
hogs for slaughter before next spring, 
and presumably well-sustained prices for 
a year yet to come. The number of 
sows bred or to be bred for mext fall 
farrowing, however, is reported as 36 
per cent larger than the number far 
rowing last fall. This strongly suggests 
a marked reversal of the hog supply and 
price situation about the winter of 1927.” 





Concerning agricultural prices the de 
partment says that the crop season is 
along now where production reports will 
have a greater influence on prices. 


Among representative animal products 
hogs have moved from a _ purchasing 
power index of 94 a year ago to 107 
and stand out as the strong exampl 
of improvement in exchange position 
The general index of purchasing power 
of farm products, in terms of non-agri 
cultural commodities, “dropped a point 
to 87 during May, at which figure it 
has been substantially for mine months 

cd 





“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


SEE by the ads im this paper the 
must be a lot of farmers a advertisin’ 
what they got to sell in the paper. I se 














some has fine chickens, some has cows, 
P and some queen be« 
and first one thing 
and then another 
Now I claim that’s a 
idee. Why shouldn't 
farmers advertis 
just like anybody els« 
when they got any 
thing fine they want 
to sell? 

I see by the ads in 
this paper where a 
fellow can get a sort 





15-30 McCormick-Deering 

















DOWN NOW--and no more 


payments until Oct. 1 and you can 
buy Any WITTE Engine up to10 n-P. 


To prove that this “super-pow- 
ered” one profit, light weight 
WITTE will save you one 
half the time, labor and 
cost of any job on the place 
I want to send it to you on a 
30-day test at my risk. I guar- 


antee it to do the work of 3 
to 5 hired hands. 


More Than a Year to Pay 
Garap the Old One — Pay 2 Listic of it Dowa Burns Kerosene, hy Le met aE 
the New WITTE. wit my generous terms my en- | ‘oths, Li many 
pooner teett. Increases farm profits $500 to $1000 a year. Gasoline, Gas -Oil, pon Ay tee gy 
ousands say the WITTE is ten years ah of any other make hold sizes, zoc and > other sizes 
— = ont trouble-proof at rock bottom direct to you prices. Distillate or Gas, | and $1.00, at youn onaiien or gr — 
Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, speed and power Yet Delivers 25 per | af dealer cannot ou don"taccept 


Says the Managing Editor: 
and throttling govenor. A\ll sizes 2 to 25 Horse Power. Writetous Aaydizeyou wich | 


su . 

book and etails 0 ranteed offer. Lice Ci a " ‘ . 
Gbligation, absclutcly Free. Or, ifinterested, ask for our Log and  CBeSpest to operate and guar guide for killing house a - WILL help us if readers will give 
Tree Saw, 3in 1 Saw Rig or Pump Catalogs—Ed. H. WITTE, Pres. — ak yr woo a McComece & Co . Md. their counties when sending any 
. Tequired. Compact and easily -, Baltimore, . 4 : z 
Quick shipments made from Kansas City or Sitte- moved. Double balanced fy- articles for publication. In these days 
urgh office, or inom nearest of these WITTE ware- wheels wita th i ; 
neg 5 Albany, N. Y., Trenton, N. J. Senge, Me. } ereieminnemagy ar se of long R. F. D. postes % frequently 
ew York, N. Y., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., Atlan- ures—Write Me Today— happens that a man’s postoffice ws 11 
one county and hishome m another. 
Please give the county of your resi 


ta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Billings, Mont. peo edt vy A A 

dence when you send any letter jor 
publication. 


Witte Engine Works 22 Frew fee, | 


_ BILL CASPER 
of oil that makes cars start easier. I 
wisht to goodness I’d a had that to use 
with that first car of mine. 














I see by the ads in this paper where 
| a fellow thinks he’s done a mighty fin 
job of plowing. Well I reckon he ought 
to. Look what he’s got to do it with. 














| TJ see by the ads in this paper where 
| fellow’s got him a tractor as does most 
everything cept open the barn door. Don't 
it beat all the things you can do wit! 
machinery now ? 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 















Sasect powder is a most effective insecti- 
Brand is the most effective 
It won’t stain; it will not harm 

animals 
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Top Dress Late Corn, 


I, The Farm Alarm Clock: Twelve Jobs 
Needing Attention Now - 


HE second crop of Irish potatoes should be 
planted between July 15 and August 15. Sweet 
potato vines may be planted until August 15. 
2. The hot summer. weather is ideal for small grain 
and corn moths and weevils to taultiply rapidly. Tight 
bins and bisulphide of carbon are 
sure death for them. 

3. Hay, forage, and pasturage 
may be had from plantings now of 
Sudan grass, sorghum, millets, 
corn, cowpeas, and soybeans. There 
remain 100 or more days for grow- 
ing much needed feed before frost. 


4. For quick soil improvement 





try plowing down a mixture of 30 
pounds sorghum seed, 30 pounds 
soybeans, and 20 pounds cowpeas. Fertilize with 300 
to 400 pounds 8-4-4 fertilizer, and the land then will 


produce double its usual yield of the next crop 
planted on it, 

5. Sweet potatoes, high in carbohydrates, 
nuts, high in protein, may be planted as late as August 
1 and then have time throughout the Cotton Belt to 
produce good crops. If planted the last half of July 
there will remain from 90 to 110 days for these 


crops to produce in—all they need. 


6. The dry weather has made some of us forget 
about our terraces and if they are not worked over, 
they may be heavily damaged when the rains come 
and try to make up for lost time. 

7. If we cultivate so as to keep weeds from grow- 
ing we conserve moisture. If we kill weeds after 
they have made growth then we have lost moisture. 
The cheapest way to conserve moisture and to kill 
weeds is to cultivate so as to prevent weeds from 
growing. 

8. Late corn matures more quickly than corn plant- 
ed early and topdressing should 
be applied before the stalks are 
knee high. We believe that ni- 
trate of soda applied as a top- 
dressing this year will make more 
profitable in yields of 
corn than usual. Hence, instead 
of recommending 100 to 150 
pounds per acre for corn, we be- 
lieve that 150 to 200 pounds will 
pay better than lesser quantities, 
but the topdressing must be ap- 
plied early. 

9. The tobacco crop is very 
late this year and now promises 
to be below the average in yield. 
It is time for us to begin plan- 
ning for crops to follow tobacco 
that we may get some benefit 
from the land and from the fer- 
tilizer left in the soil when the 
tobacco is harvested. Several 
feed crops such as oats and vetch, 
barley and vetch, crimson clover, 
Sweet clover, alfalfa, turnips, and 
rutabagas fit in well to follow 
and all will be needed 
to provide feed this winter and 
next spring. 

10. Sudan grass will make a 
crop of hay in 60 days and may 


and pea- 


increases 


tnharr 
Obacco, 
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Work This Week and Next 


Sow Summer Legumes, and Other Timely Reminders 


11. Land intended for oats, wheat, rye, alfalfa, bur 
clover, sweet clover, red clover, alsike clover, vetch, 
and fact for any fall sowed crop, should be sum- 


mer plowed. If this is done right away we can grow 
a crop of soybeans, cowpeas, Sudan grass or sorghum 
on the land and have t'me after harvest in Septem- 
ber to sow the above much needed crops—needed for 
protection of the soil in winter and for harvest next 
spring. 

12. Let’s keep up constant warfare on weeds. In 
dry weather such as we have had this year, every 
leaf that a weed makes is at the expense of a leaf 
of the crop in which the weed grows. In other words, 
allow growth to equal crop growth, the 
supply of nutriment is divided and the crop 
half a ration of fertility and moisture. On 
hand, if we prevent. weeds and do not allow 
the crop has its full ration. Few of 
seen when it was more necessary 
than 


if we weed 
land’s 
gets only 
the other 
them to 
us have 
to fight 


II. Soybean Hay: When to Cut and How 


to Cure 


planted this year than ever 


grow, 
evcr 
weeds 


a time 
now. 


ORE soybeans were 
before and still more will be planted this month. 
ranks very high in both palata- 
and feed value when properly cut and cured. 
most valuable part of the soybean hay is the 
leaves. They make up about half the weight of the 
cured hay and contain more than half its nutriment; 
consequently one of the most important parts of the 
haymaking process is to so handle the vines that they 
will retain all the leaves. 

If the cut vines cure too rapidly, irregularly, or 
too slowly, the hay will be inferior. Too rapid cur- 
ing causes brittle leaves and leaves that drop from the 
If the curing is too slow, the hay may and 
Somewhere between the two 
soybean hay. 


Soybean hay 
bility 


The 


vine. 
usually does become moldy. 
extremes falls the right practice in curing 

But there are many modifying factors such as the 
yield, the degree of maturity of the crop, the amount 





1388 
of moisture in the ground and the air, the amount 
of sunshine, and the velocity of the wind through 


the period of curing. Good rules and good judgment 
make good hay. 

The time to cut for the best quality of hay and the 
time when it contains the greatest amount of desira- 
ble feed is after the pods have attained their full 
length and breadth but before the beans inside have 
gained their full size. Coarse varieties like the Mam- 
moth Yellow should be cut a little earlier. 

When the hay has been cut, let it lie as it falls from 
the mower until the most exposed leaves become leath- 


ery, but do not let it lie until the driest leaves crum- 
ble. This may take one day or several days, accord- 
ing to the weather and the amount of growth. 
Rake into windrows before the leaves are dry 
enough to crumble and then make into cocks that are 
as tall and narrow as will stand alone. Watch both 
the bottom and top of the windrows and cocks. Watch 
the bottom in damp weather and the tops in dry 
weather. When hay is cured well enough to be stored 
it should not be allowed to remain in the field. 
III. Corn Just Must Have Nitrogen 
HE most profitably produced corn is grown on 
land in which nitrogen has been allowed to ac- 
cumulate by the addition of manure, crop residues, 


and crops that are themselves put back into the soil. 
In 1925 the drouth cut dangerously short these three 
sources of nitrogen and this spring was so dry that 
there is serious doubt of our producing enough feed, 
much less a surplus of crops for plowing down. The 
consequence is that our soils will lose more nitrogen 
than has accumulated since the drouth of last year. 

This condition makes it evident that two of the 
most important items of farm management, of soil 
improvement, and of production at the present time 
are, (1) the use of nitrogenous fertilizers for the im- 
mediate production of food and feed crops, and (2) 
the sowing of crops for the double purpose of soil 
improvement and feed production. 

The experiences of most of us 
have proved the value of nitrate 
of soda and similar forms of ni- 





trogen for increasing the yield 
of corn. We believe that in no 
year of our experience with 
quick-acting nitrogen has there 


been so great occasion for its use 
on corn, sorghum, millets, Sudan 
grass, and similar crops. The 
soil is short of nitrogen and our 
stock are short of feed. Both 
shortages can be remedied tem- 
porarily by the use of nitrate of 
soda or an equivalent of nitrogen 
from quick sources. 

3y all means should all land 
in corn be sowed to one or an- 
other of our soil-saving summer 
legumes—soybeans, cowpeas, or 
velvet beans. In the truest sense 
they will prove themselves to be 
feed and fertility crops this year. 

his plan will positively insure 
better and heavier yields of corn, 
more feed, and help the soil bear 
the bufden of larger production 
of crops to be sowed next fall 
and next spring. Time is short. 
Let’s act now. 


es se 


be sowed any time from now un- Sia Sta lisbacil ITES and lice are bad on 
til the middle of August. The CLUB GIRLS AND COUNTY AGENTS MAKE POULTRY PAY : poultry in hot weather. Fight 

second grow i k fine _ The county home and farm agents of the South have made wonderful changes in our poultry - @ -een} 
crc tt owth will make a fi industry—and largely through the enthusiasm and energy of our poultry club boys and girls. In them vigorously by keeping the 
»p of humus for plowing down this picture Miss Ruth O’Kelly, a club girl in Transylvania County, N. C., and County Agent L. A. houses thoroughly clean and 
Ammon are judging a very bright-eyed pullet. Since the death of Miss O’Kelly’s father (he was a feeding the poultry well. Better 


in October. It is also the best of 
the grasses to sow now for hay. 


ranger in the government forest reserve), 
in solving financial 


she and Mrs. 
difficulties. 


O’Kelly have found poultry a great help 


spray and whitewash the houses. , 
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“I’m a Sporting Man, I Am,” Says 
Sam Johnson 


* VERYRODY’S got two sides to his nature, and 
most times on the farm one side gets cultivated 
too much and the other side not enough.” 

This statement came from our friend Sam Johnson 
when he dropped into our office the other day to talk 
over plans for a camping trip he and his kinsfolk are 
preparing to take and a family reunion they are to 
have a little later. 

“What I’m talking about,” he 
and play, or ‘recreation’ as the highbrows call it. It 
used to be that everybody thought a farmer’s family 
ought to beat the sun up in the morning and go to 
bed with the chickens in the evening and work hard 


went on, “is work 


between times from Monday morning to Saturday 
night. But you know there are mighty few folks 


who can work hard all the time and get the enjoyment 
out of life a human being is entitled to. All work 
and no play is bad for anybody that’s got ambition 
anc spirit.” 

“You are right, Sam,” we answered. “That's a fine 
saying of John Ruskin’s—that the Almighty said men 
should make a living in the sweat of their faces, but 
He didn’t say in the breaking of their hearts. As a 
Secretary of Agriculture said once, ‘The farmer is 
entitled to a joyous existence.’ That's what The Pro- 
gressive Farmer And more, recrea- 
tion is not just an individual problem. It’s really a 
community, state, and national problem. Here is a 
Chicago dispatch in a daily paper that fits in with 
what you say.” And we read Sam this clipping :— 


believes. what's 


“Promotion of distinctive farm sports for both 
young and old in Illinois and the Mid-West as 
a means of keeping boys and girls on the farms 
and to provide recreational relief from educational 
propaganda and farm problems was announced by 


the ‘All-Farm Sports Committee’ yesterday. The 
committee so far consists of representatives of 
three organizations—Edward L. Bill, WLS radio 


Gregory, of The Prairie Farmer, 
Butcher, of the Illinois Agricultural 


station: C. V. 
and Harry C. 
Association. 

farm characterized as 
Pastimes,’ have been pick 


“Ten distinctive 
the ‘Big Ten of Rural 


sports, 


ed for promotion, beginning immediately. They 
are baseball, horseshoe pitching, corn husking, 
chicken calling, plowing contests, trap s!ooting, 


square-dance 
competitions.” 


milking contests, old fiddler’s contest, 
callers’ contests, and horse-pulling 
“Got anything to add to that list, Sam?” 


“Sure I 


we asked. 


have! What's better than fishing and pic- 


nicking and camping at this season of the year? Sam, 
Jr., and me had a jumping contest ‘tother day. The 
rascal beat me by two inches. Next Saturday just 


before the baseball -game our whole neighborhood is 
going to have a jumping contest and pole vault and 
horseshoe pitching and the like—regular track meet. 
Everybody's going, too. Then, too, a bunch of us are 
going to try our hands—or I reckon I ought to say 
our lungs—calling hogs. We want to see which of us 


would have the best chance to get that $25 prize 
offered at the Farmers’ State Convention for the one 
who can call ‘em best.” 


“Fine idea,” we exclaimed. “There’s a prize for the 
best hand at horseshoe pitching, too. Understand 
your vocational agriculture teacher has had 
plowing contests as a follow-up for the cotton-picking 


contest of last fall?” 


some 


“Yes, sir—straight row contests, too, without guide 
stakes,” answered Sam. “Fact is our neighborhood 
has contests set for the whole year and a lot of ‘em 
are in boys’ and girls’ club work. There’s a bulletin 
board on the porch of the consolidated school and all 
contests are posted before and after they are pulled 
off.” 

“Your contests sound mighty good, Sam. 
clude mental and physical sport and—” 

“Sport!” exclaimed Sam. “That’s the word I’ve 
been trying to find. Sport! Something you do your 
best in because you love it. Yes, sir, I’m a sporting 


They in- 








every neighborhood needs clean outdoor 
can enjoy.’ 


man. I say 
sports that young folks and old folks, too, 

Sam reached for his pipe and home-grown twist. 
When he had the bow! of his pipe purring softly, he 
continued : 


You know what? Recreation is just as important as 


working. Fact is, it helps you make more money. 
It's stimulating and nourishing. It sharpens your 
wits, clears your mind, opens your heart, and makes 
you last longer and work better. Fact is, I can do 
more work and better work in five days than I can 
in six when I play one day, rest and go to Sunday 
school and preaching oue day, and work five days. 


One day's play a week rests a fellow’s body and mind, 
and one day a week at the Lord’s house meeting up 
with friends and neighbors who love one another like 


they ought—well, what was it old David said? Some- 
thing about ‘it restoreth my soul’? That's what it 
does, it rests a fellow’s soul. If I don’t get rest 


and recreation I go to work like a 20-year-old mule. 
When I do get my rest and recreation like I want it, 


then I gallop back to work like a_ three-year-old 
Thoroughbred starting to run a derby or whatever 
you call it 

“What keeps a man young is taking some recrea- 


tion and also putting his head and heart into his work. 
That's sport, and I'm a sporting man. Everything 
I do, from running a disk harrow to making trap 
nests for Sallie’s prize-winning hens, I try to make 
a sport by sort of making a game of it to see if I 
can’t do it a little better than I’ve been doing it 
before. You know how axle grease makes wagon 
wheels run smooth? Well, that’s what having a sure- 
enough interest and ambition in your everyday work 
does—kind of takes the jar and strain and wear out 
of it. If a fellow can keep himself feeling that 
way about his work and then average half a day a 
week for some kind of pure recreation—well, there 
ain't no doubt about his staying young as long as 
anybody ought to.” 
And Sam was gone again. 


The Crop Outlook in Carolinas-Virginia 
Territory 


N lower South Carolina crops seem to be fine, and 
good in most of eastern North Carolina. In all 
that Piedmont section of the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia through which we have traveled recently, how- 
ever, from Lynchburg on the north to Clemson Col- 
lege on the south, crop conditions are bad. An almost 


unprecedentedly long summer drouth last year was 
followed by an almost unprecedentedly long spring 
drouth this year. Fortunately the winter grain crop 


turned out surprisingly well but cotton stands in this 
Piedmont section are alarmingly poor. Even as far 
east as Raleigh there is hardly half a stand of cotton, 
and the stalks look like fields of “Mutts and Jeffs,” 
a relatively few tall stalks that came up early being 
sandwiched in among the general run of stalks that 
came up about the time all cotton should be squaring. 

In Eastern North Carolina the tobacco crop is im- 
proving rapidly but poor stands and the late start 
will cut the total yields greatly and injure the quality. 
A serious shortage of the best grades is in prospect; 
hence farmers will find even bigger profits than usual 
in extra care in cutting and curing. 

The farmers have been greatly heartened by the 
late rains and are determined if possible to make a 
good crop year out of one that started off disastrously. 
Everywhere there is keen interest in food and feed 
and better gardens, while county agents are 
seizing the opportunity to preach the importance of 
more “winter farming’—that is, the sowing of grain 
and hay crops in summer and fall that can utilize 
winter rains and offset damage by drouths. 


crops 


Price Influencing Measures Must Con- 
trol Production to Succeed 


HE Progressive Farmer feels that its readers 

are entitled to both sides of a controversial ques- 

tion such as farm relief legislation. Having 
stated our belief that legislation such as the Haugen 
Bill is justified as long as governmental favors are 
being extended to other classes, we are taking this 
opportunity to controvert one of the erroneous argu- 
ments advanced in support of the bill. 

The stumbling block in putting into successffl op- 
eration any price-influencing measure is its effect on 
production. Unless production can be. controlled any 
attempt to increase prices or in any way tamper with 
the law of supply and demand is certain to fail. 
Some of the people favoring the Haugen Bill have said 
that even though the Haugen Bill increases the price 
of cotton, farmers will not increase the acreage. The 
reason for this, they say, is that inasmuch as the 
Haugen Bill will increase the price of all basic com- 
modities; that is, cotton, corn, wheat, hogs, and cat- 
tle—there will be no incentive for a farmer to in- 
crease his cotton acreage by plowing up his wheat 
fields, because wheat will also be high priced. Of 





The Progressive Farmer 


the answer to this argument is that here in 
the South an increase or decrease in the cotton acre 
age is not governed to any great extent by the acre 
for and feeding, 


course, 


age in wheat or crops cattle hog 

but rather by the acreage in feed, food, and fertility 
crops, especially the first named, necessary to sup 
port the farmer and his work stock, and the soil. Let 


us agree that the Haugen Bill will increase the price 


of wheat and also cotton, and that because of the 
equally satisfactory prices for the two there is no 
incentive for a farmer to alter his proportionat 


acreage in the two crops. There still remains, how 
ever, an inducement to plow up the land that usually 
goes into corn for the mules—thus increasing the 
acreage of both wheat and cotton. 

Duffhg the five-year period from 1920-1925, the 
acreage in corn in the Cotton Belt declined 4,606,764 
acres or 15.6 per cent. The South still plants over 
20,000,000 acres in corn, and any material increase in 
the price of cotton will divert more of this acreage 
to cotton. If there were no way provided in the 
Haugen Bill by which this increase in cotton acre 
age might be prevented, the structure would 
topple of its own weight. The equalization fee, how- 
ever, provides the brake by which production may be 
slowed down, and is the mainspring of the surplus- 
controlling machinery. 


Let’s Find Out What the Other Fellow 
Is Doing 


HERE are very few farmers who are doing 

anything positively original. We are all imitators 

What we do is done because we saw someone else 
do it or we heard about it or read about it. There is 
very littlke we can find out or originate that has not 
been done or is not being done somewhere by some- 
body. It is the same way with all other 
people—preachers, teachers, lawyers, manufacturers, 
merchants, and so on. Of course, it is very fine to 
be the originator of a new idea, a new practice, or a 
new art, but it is a waste of time to attempt to origi- 
nate something new when there are thousands of val- 
vable things new to us that we can see, hear about, or 
read about, and that will be of more help to us than 
plans or methods we “think up” or originate. 


soon 


classes of 


This is the reason The Progressive Farmer is so in- 
sistent in urging its readers to make tours of observa- 
tion and inspection or so-called “agricultural excur- 
sions,” go to farmers’ conventions and institutes, attend 
county agents’ demonstrations and farmers’ short 
courses, go to livestock shows and sales, visit state, 
county, and community fairs, etc. It is on the farms 
of other farmers and at gatherings and exhibitions 
that we can see and hear the things that will be of 
most practical benefit to us. 

But of course we must have the desire to learn and 
eyes and minds ready to take in and put to use what 
we see and hear. Any farmer who can pick up half a 
dozen new, strange ideas each year from other farmers 
and trained specialists will soon be far ahead of the 
stay-at-home man or woman who rarely gets a peep 
into the great outside world where great things are 
being done. 

Making a trip or tour to farms and to gatherings 
of farmers is in no sense of the word an expense. It 
is an investment in knowledge and experience, an in- 
spiration that will bring profits in money, standards of 
living, and also profits intellectual and spiritual. 


ee Sj Ss 


HAT does it take to get up a family reunion? 
Just a little leadership. If three or four people 
will get together and say, “Somebody must lead; why 
not us?” then all the rest is easy. 
ET’S get straight on the dates of the North Caro- 
4 lina Farmers’ State Convention and the Virginia 
State Farmers’ Institute. Both of these great state 
assemblages of farmers and farm women occur on the 
same days this year—Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, July 27, 28, 29—and each meets at the state 
agricultural college. Better make plans now to attend 
and look for programs in next week's Progressiv¢ 
Farmer. We also expect to print next week a very 
interesting write-up of the very interesting president 
ef the North Carolina Farmers’ Convention—Dr. S. 
H. Crockse of Wilson County, Look out for it. 


N Prince Edward and Appomattox counties, Virginia, 
on one recent visit we found County Agents Hudgins 
and Crawford still vigorously pushing their more food 
and feed campaigns. In a circular they are now send- 
ing out one timely paragraph is especially worth re- 
printing :— 
“Sudan grass and millet will make more feed in 
a short while than anything else we can sow. If you 
are going to need hay, sow it now and keep on 
sowing until August 10. It will make hay in about 
two months. Set grain drill to sow two pecks of 
wheat and you will sow 20 to 25 pounds of Sudan. 
Seed will cost about $1.75 per acre.” 
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Why Not Have a Family Reunion? 


These Experience Letters May Suggest How to Do It 


“We are all here! 

Father, mother, sisters, brothers, 

All who hold each other dear. 

Each chair is filled—we're all at home. 

Today let no cold stranger come; 

It is the first time thus around 

The old familiar home we're found: 

Bless, then, the meeting and the spot; 

Let gentle peace assert her power n 

And kind affection rule the hour 

We're all—all—here!” 
Che ‘es Sprague. 
O SINGS a poet in a verse sent us by one of our 
contributors on the subject, “The Most Successful 
Family Reunion I Have Attended.” 

As our readers know, The Progressive Farmer be- 
lieves that nowadays when practically everybody has 
an automobile or a flivver, one of 
the finest ways to promote friend- 
ship and happiness is through an 
annual family reunion. Accord- 
ingly, we offered sometime ago a 
first cash prize of $15 and a sec- 
ond cash prize of $10 for the best 
experience letters on this subject. 
As this contest was open to read- 
ers of all four editions of our 
paper, letters came all the way 
trom Texas to Virginia inclusive, bearing witness to 
the growing popularity of family reunions and sug- 
gesting many ways of promoting their success. 


A Family Reunion That Lasts a Week 


Bere se it is a good deal out of the ordinary, we 





are awarding the $15 prize to the following letter 

from J. P. Spell of Mississippi. It describes a 
reunion which has been perpetuated for about twenty 
years, meets annually the last week in August at the 
same place, and lasts a good part of a week, though 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday seem to be the 
main days. But we let Mr. Spell tell the story :— 


“The most successful family reunion I have ever 
attended is that of my mother’s people. It is held 
annually near my grandfather’s old homestead on 
Leaf River, at what is known as Reddoch’s Ferry, 
in the eastern part of Covington County, Miss. 
It is the Reddoch Family Reunion. To the chil- 
dren of the family, to the scores of grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren, and to the friends of the 
family, this occasion has been and still is the 
source of many delightful pleasures. 

“My grandfather, Martin Reddoch, was a Con- 
federate veteran. Soon after the war closed he 
married and homesteaded this memorable spot, and 
for years ran a ferry on the river. He was soon 
loved and known by travelers and neighbors as “The 
Man Who Lives by the Side of the Road,’ and in- 
deed he was a friend to passers-by. To him and 
my grandmother were born six girls and three 
boys. Here they all grew to manhood and woman- 
hood. All are happily married and have from medi- 
um to large-size families, scattered from New Eng- 
land to Old Mexico. All save their vacation for 
the reunion, and no matter what the distance, you 
can count on all being there, to the last man. 


“The last week in August is set for the reunion, 
just before school and college call the boys and 
girls away, when fishin’s good and the water fine. 
The first reunion was held in 1907, two years be- 
fore my grandfather's death. To the family, ‘Re- 
union Week’ is the most looked-forward-to and 
welcome week in the year. 

“On Monday afternoon Uncle Joe, always the 
first there, starts the camp fire on the west bank 
of the river among the pretty little pines and great 
live oaks. Amid joyous greetings tents are pitched, 
hammocks swung, and pallets spread, as the family 
gathers in. Soon the cooking pot is swung over 
the fire and a rustic table is thrown up with shelves 
underneath to store the baskets of provisions. 

“By Tuesday all are present. Tuesday night is 
reserved for the immediate family. It is a most 
sacred occasion when olden times are brought to 
mind and related and happenings of the past year 
are discussed. All sing together old songs and sacred 
hymns for an hour or so and prayer is had before 
going to sleep. Wednesday night is visitors’ night, 
when friends of the family visit the camp. Jolly 
games are planned for the young folks to play un- 
der the trees in the light of a big bonfire while the 
older folks chat and look on. Later in the evening 
the old folks begin to feel spry and step out into 
the limelight to the tune of ‘Turkey in the Straw’ 
played by the fiddlers of the com imunity, and do a 
Virginia reel and a ‘hoe-dewn’ or two while we 
‘young ‘uns’ look on with astonishment at ‘Pop’ 
and ‘Mom’. Thursday night all the old folks from 
miles around come to the camp and have an old 
‘Sacred Harp Singing’ like they used to do thirty 
and forty years ago. After this we usually have 
some distinguished guest speak, followed by stories 
and music. 

Pi kinds of ousipee sports are = during 


By CLARENCE POE 


and hunting. We usually get plenty of fish and 
game. Each day we get fresh fruits and water- 
melons from nearby relatives. 

“A goodly number of old slave-time darkies live 


among kinsfolk, such reunions may also be used to 
promote neighborhood progress and the general wel- 
fare. Especially is this true when the majority of the 
kinsfolk live near together. Here is an inspiring ac- 
count of how one such family reunion in Western 
North Carolina gave a new boost to progress, pros- 
perity, and general community betterment :— 


near the old homestead and usually on Friday they 
come to the camp along with a group of younger 
Negroes. In the twilight they sing Southern melo- 
dies for us as only plantation darkies can. Some- 
times when the ‘Parson’ is along he expresses his 
sentiments, insisting ‘dat de debil gwine git us, sho’s 
we're born, ‘ceptin’ we feah de Lawd.’ 

“Friday afternoon and Saturday morning find us 
breaking camp regretfully. We return to our 
homes rested and made happy by another success- 
ful family reunion.” 


Don’t Put Off Family Reunion Too Late 


ZRHAPS the thought that ought to be stressed most 
Prrsnes in trying to encourage family reunions 

is this: Be sure to have them in time. Lots of us 
no doubt intend to help start family reunions some- 
time or other but just keep putting it off. And the 
danger is that we may keep on procrastinating until it 
will be too late for the very persons to whom the re- 
union would add the greatest happiness and to whom 
we should most like to bring some gift of affection. 
It is because of this situation that we are awarding 
second prize to the following simply written but touch- 
ing letter from a North Carolina reader :— 


“My father had been in ill health for five years 
and had been confined to his room for eleven 
months. Our stepmother had given up everything 
to stay by his side, ready to be of service at any 
time. There were nine children in the family, the 
youngest fifteen years of age. We decided to have 
a reunion for Papa and Mamma, since neither of 
them had been anywhere in a long time. 


“Family reunions are quite common in this sec- 
tion, but a few years ago I attended one which was 
especially worth while. Members of the family 
from all over the surrounding country were there. 
A band composed of the more musical members of 
the family was the delight and pride of them all 
and furnished music during the day. 

“At 11 o'clock ‘The St ar-Spangled Banner’ was 
played, bringing everyone to attention, and after a 
prayer everyone sat down and an elderly man 
arose—not to preach or make a political speech, as 
I expected, but to talk on the progress the home 
community had made since they were boys and 
girls and the apparent needs of the community at 
that time. The chief of these needs was a new 
school building, one which would have a standard 
high enough to prepare their youngsters for col- 
lege. As he talked, everyone became interested 
and even the most remote listener forgot his corn- 
cob pipe and began to ‘warm up’ to the idea. When 
the speaker sat down, the band struck up a lively 
tune and the music lasted until time for the noon 
meal. 

“Following dinner, the men gathered in smaller 
groups and entered into lively discussion, not on 
random topics but about the proposed schoolhouse. 
At exactly the right moment it was suggested that 
each man get up and express his ideas for the bene- 
fit of all, and soon everyone present had pledged 
himself to the project. 

“That family got the school, and furnished and 
equipped it in a manner equal to most city schools. 
They have agricultural and domestic science de- 
partments and operate a cafeteria for the school 
children. The agricultural teacher also conducts 
night school for farmers of the community. 


A Family Reunion That Boosted Com- 


| AST but not least, let us remember that besides all 


“We had the reunion on their wedding anniver- 
sary and eath brought a well filled basket. We 
kept it a secret from them, though the ones living 
at home knew about it and had made preparations. 
Papa was well enough to be moved out on the 
porch that morning and when the ‘able was spread 
out under the trees he asked to be carried to the 
table. That dinner everybody enjoyed. The after- 
noon was spent in talking and laughing, and the 
old men and little boys enjoyed pitching horse- 
shoes and other sports. Late in the afternoon 
Father was moved back into the house and he and 
Mamma were given presents. I don’t think any 
sick person could have enjoyed anything more than 
Father enjoyed that day. 

“About eight o’clock the next Friday morning 
Father died. I just wonder how many people do 
as we did—put off giving parents a day of enjoy- 
ment until death is so near. 


munity Progress 


the good family reunions can do in promoting 
happier acquaintanceship, comradeship, and love 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 


LIFE: “STORM” 
VIVID story of the fury of @ summer storm 
appears in these four verses!— 


Ride low. The darkling wind 
In sullen fury rends the sky. 


Black trees whip by. : 


Behind, 

Lashing, the dust swings high 

And blind. 

Ride! For the air’s shrill cry 
Haunts through the mad, uneasy sky. 


Thunder! Sw ft as the darkness, shadowy, onemiing 4 
rain! 

Ride in your stirrups. Ride! Gold cuts the sky again! 

Crashing, the heavens totter, swirl, and in reckless 
pain, 

Strike out the stain. 

Rising, the road sweeps with us. Water and wind 
and flame 
Follow and sw 

came. 
Mighty we ride, and punished; battered, and stripped 


rl and thunder, dark on the way we 


of shame. 
Joy without name! { 


Sing! The thunder’s back is broken, 
Clouds disintegrate at will. |: 
Pale, amd far, and dimly choking, : 
Limps the storm across a hill. 
Laughter, mocking, echoes still. 

—Katherine Perkins in July Forum. 


“As a result of that first step in codperation 
there are now half a dozen model dairies with one 
large truck to carry all the milk to market and 
bring feed back. They do their marketing togeth- 
er, ship their fruits, grain, poultry, etc., by the car- 
load, and a new church is now being erected, which 
will be as much a credit to the village as the 
schoolhouse. A whole-time pastor has been called 
instead of the one who formerly came only once a 
month. 

“What has been done. in this community other 


communities can do, provided they go after it_in 


” 


earnest. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Flowers to Sow Now 


— RECENTLY mentioned nine flowers that 
W inay be sowed now—candytuft, mignonette, nas- 

turtium, petunia, portulaca, salvia, verbena, 
wallflower, and zinnia. To this list, hollyhock should 
be added. Other flower: seed which we may well get 
or order now for planting in August or September 
are these :— 











Alyssum Cornflower Lobelia 
Aquilegia Dianthus Pansy 
Carnation Hollyhock Phlox 
Candytuft Larkspur Snapdragon 
Chrysanthemum Lupine Sweet William 








| SOMETHING TO READ 
If You Love Dogs 


1: YOU love dogs and care to know anything about 





the various breeds, drop a postal card to the United 

States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., and ask for the brand new, illustrated 46-page 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1491, Breeds of Dogs. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
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sential contradiction between modern knowledge and 

faith. I can conceive of nothing more tragic for 
the future of men and nations than that the science that 
we need and the religion that we must hold by should 
come in any permanent way to conceive of themselves 
as opposed one to the other. Christianity has always 
shown itself vital enough to assimilate whatever of new 
knowledge the scientist has found. It will always show 
itself vital enough to do this. There can be no real 
contradiction between the revelation that God makes of 
Himself through Christ and that which He makes — 
through nature. Rather should knowledge deepen and — 
enlarge our faith, and a spirit of greater reverence | 
grow within us as we come to know more and more of 
bow ways with the world.—President H. W. Chaserig 

Coiversiy of arte Coretion, 


I CANNOT hold to the doctrine that there is an es- 
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The Progressive Partner 


Work Stock and Feeding Problems 


What Are We Going to Do About Our 
Supply of Horses and Mules ? 


NLESS the use of tractors and other power on 
U the farm increases much more rapidly than it is 

doing at present there will, in a few years more, 
be a disastrous scarcity of horses and mules to do the 
work on American farms. 

The failure to breed horses and 
mules and the resulting scarcity will, 
of course, be advantageous to other 
forms of power in displacing the 
horse. There will, during our lives, 
be a large place for the horse and 
mule in doing the work on Ameri- 
can farms, but the present rate of 
breeding is not at all sufficient to 
keep up the needed supply 

An interesting fact of the last 
census, 1925, is that in nearly every state the number 
of mules increased, while in most states the number of 
horses decreased. This was true, that the mules had 
increased in every Southern state except Georgia, but 
it was not confined to the South, the home of the mule, 
buc was also true of the Northern agricultural states. 
This proves the growing popularity of the mule which 
results from the fact that it is beyond question the 
best draft animal for the farm. 

But the problem of sufficient mules to do the needed 
farm work of the South will in a few years become a 
serious one unless there soon comes a revival of inter- 
est in horse and mule breeding. The investment in 
mules is the largest item in farm equipment on the 
cotton farm. The demand for more of them will in- 
crease in the future as it has during the last five years, 
for more of our idle acres are being put into cultiva- 
tion and breeding is not keeping pace with the demand. 
In another decade, unless there is a large increase in 
breeding, the price of mules is bound to increase. The 
problem of mule power for the future on Southern 
farms is likely to become a serious one before many 
years pass. 

The tractor and the truck can do a lot of the work 
now done by mules and they will do more as the me 
chanical efficiency develops, but the need for more mules 
is likely to increase as the added acres are cleared and 
put into cultivation. We shall need more tractors, 
trucks, and mules, instead of less. It is plain that the 
tractor and truck will come with decreased cost and 
increased efficiency, but where the mules are coming 
from and their cost is, it seems to us, a difficult and 
unanswered problem 


The Horse Needs Grooming 
Tite is nothing more important for keeping 


TAIT BUTLEB 


the work stock in fit condition to stand hot 

weather than careful feeding, frequent watering 
and good grooming. Careful feeding should aim at 
avoiding having the stomachs of work stock full of 
bulky feeds, especially of new hay or green grass, when 
put to hard work. Frequent watering with good clean 
water will aid the animal to do his work and prevent 
over-drinking and its attendant troubles. Good groom- 
ing will keep the skin clean and active and promote 
free sweating, thereby lessening the probability of 
over-heating. 

Those who strive to keep their stock in the best con- 
dition to do the hardest sort of work, rub dry and 
brush their horses each night and again in the morning. 
The race horse which is required to exert himself to 
the limit of his powers is treated in that way. If our 
work stock got more frequent rubbing and brush- 
ing we would have less complaint of 


By TAIT BUTLER 


siderable amount of the coarse stems of the soy- 

bean hay. 

“4. Where legume hays and corn are available, 
greater variety of proteins or high protein grains 
do not seem necessary to grow choice heifers.” 

In reading the discussion of this test, as published, 
it is a little difficult to find a justification for the con- 
clusion that alfalfa hay and corn is superior to soybean 
hay and corn. 

Two lots of three heifers, two Holsteins and one 
Jersey each, were fed for 194 days. Lot 2, fed soybean 
hay and corn, made “slightly greater average gain in 
veight and slightly less feed consumed per pound of 
gain.” The Jersey heifer and one Holstein heifer made 
greater gains on soybean hay, 46 and 18 pounds re- 
spectively; while the other Holstein heifer made 26 
pounds less gain. The total difference in weight of 
the two lots was only 38 pounds, but this difference 
was in favor of soybean hay over alfalfa hay. 


The lot receiving “alfalfa hay showed greater aver- 
age gains in all measurements, except length, which is 
the least significant of the measurements.”. It would 
be interesting to know just what is meant by “least 
significant.” Light is thrown on this by another state- 
ment that “height at withers is considered the least 
variable of measurements and therefore the best meas- 
urement of growth.” 

It may be that the least variable measurement is the 
most “significant,” but it seems to me that the growth 
in length is more significant when applied to a dairy 
heifer than the height at the withers. 

The average growth, as indicated by the various 
measurements, was greater in the lot fed alfalfa, but 
the greatest individual growth was by a heifer receiv- 
ing soybean hay. 

There are several points on which further light is 
necessary before we can accept the conclusions based 
on this test that alfalfa hay is even “a little superior” 
to soybean hay. P 

Growth or size is not dependent on feed alone. An- 
other very important factor is inheritance. The quality 
of the soybean hay is another important item, especially 
as the authors seem to attach considerable weight to 
the fact that the coarse stems of the soybean hay were 
not eaten by the heifers, although they must have eaten 
some of them to cause one of the heifers to suffer 
from “indigestion caused by the coarse stems of 
the hay.” 

Apart from the absurdity of the conclusion that the 
roughage instead of the corn probably caused the in- 
digestion, the statement is interesting in indicating the 
prejudice against any feed that has not been in general 
use. It is the usual assumption that if an animal gets 
sick when any unusual or new feed is being used, that 
the new feed is nearly always thought to be the cause 
of the trouble 


Alfalfa hay probably varies less in quality than soy- 
bean hay and therefore in any test the quality of the 
soybean hay is of great importance. 


From recent tests made in Arkansas and other places 
and from this Ohio test it seems to us that the case is 
very nearly proved, that soybean hay of good quality 
is equal in feeding value to good alfalfa hay. This is 
an important fact, if, as we believe, it is a fact; for if 
the South can get as good results from soybean hay as 
from alfalfa, the problem of furnishing the best dry 
roughage for cattle is easily solved. Soybeans will 
produce that roughage for‘us and give us a fine 
quality of it, too 


If You Can’t Raise Price, Probably You 
Can Reduce the Cost 


N LIVESTOCK production, as in all lines, success 

or failure largely depends on the cost of production. 

There is little difference in the prices received by 
the competent and incompetent -producers, except that 
the competent producer usually sells a better quality 
of product. » 

On the other hand, there is a very wide range of 
difference in the cost of producing livestock and live- 
stock products. For instance, the dairyman who se- 
cures his feeds at relatively low cost, who has cows 
which produce, say twice as much as the average, and 
who feeds and handies these cows well, may produce 
butter at one-half the cost of less efficient dairymen. 


By producing a high quality of products and the 
most efficient marketing, the selling price may be 
raised a few cents a pound, but by efficient production 
a much greater difference can be obtained. 

In dairying the greatest opportunities for reducing 
the cost of production lie in cheaper feeds and better 
cows. Of course, good feeding and care of the cows 
and efficient handling or manufacture of the products 
offer opportunities for efficient work, but since about 
half the total cost is feed cost and one cow may make 
two or three times as much as another, cheaper feeds 
and more efficient cows offer the greatest opportunities 
for reducing cost of production and increasing profits 


Analysis of a Dairy Feed Mixture 
A READER wishes to know the analysis of the 


following feed mixture and whether he can use 
it instead of a commercial dairy feed :— 


100 pounds wheat shorts 
300 pounds cottonseed meal 
(36 per cent protein) 


400 pounds yellow cornmeal 
150 pounds ground oats 
100 pounds wheat bran 


Such a mixture will analyze about as follows :— 


ee 9.6 per cent Nitrogen free ex 

SE Bear cadeasees 3.9 per cent tract ........54.8 per cent 
Crude protein ..19.0 per cent POE divas ccaesexes 5.4 per cent 
yp ere 7.2 per cent 


Our reader says he is paying $2.75 per 100 pounds 
for a 24 per cent protein dairy feed and can make the 
mixture above for $2 per*100 pounds, and wants our 
suggestions. Since our inquirer has not told us the 
materials used in the ready mixed feed we are unable 
to compare it with his home mixture, either in price 
or feeding value. 

While the home mixture contains 5 per cent less pro- 
tein, which is probably one reason why it is cheaper, 
we think it contains ample protein, and if it contained 
a lower per cent of protein, say 16 per cent, we think 
it would probably be a still more economical feed. 

If we were to suggest a change in this home mix- 
ture, we think we would add 100 pounds of cornmeal 
and reduce the cottonseed meal to 200 pounds. This 
would give a mixture containing 16.6 per cent of pro- 
tein, which we regard as ample for cows on pasture. 


New Hay and Oats 


EW hay and oats will cause much trouble with 
N the work stock during th: next two months. 

New hay is always liked by the horses and mules 
and they eat large quantities of it when they can get it 
If they were idle, it is not likely they would eat enough 
to do them any harm. But the stomach of a horse is 
small and his digestive apparatus is not suited to the 
handling of large quantities of bulky, coarse feed like 
hays. Add to this hard work, hot weather and new 
hay, and you have a combination which induces ex- 
haustion, heat-stroke, scours, founder, and colic. 


It is not good for a horse to be put 





skin eruptions, failure to sweat, pant- 
ing, and undue suffering from the heat 


Soybean Compared With 


r 
The Team That Crowds—y. ca?’ rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


ys to hard work in hot weather with his 
a stomach stuffed with old hay, but with 
the larger quantities of new hay which 
he will eat and its watery condition, the 
danger of trouble is greatly increased 








Alfalfa Hay 


ROM the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
Fi: (The Bi-Monthly Bulletin— 
™ May-June, 1926) comes the results 
of a feeding test comparing the value 
of alfalfa and soybean hays for grow- 
ing dairy heifers. 
The conclusions drawn by the in- 
vestigators are as follows :— 


“1. The results show alfalfa hay 
to be a little superior to soybean 
hay for growing heifers when lib- 
erally fed with corn. 

“2, Alfalfa or soybean hay liber- 
ally fed with corn is capable of 
supporting better than so-called 
normal growth, 

“3. The alfalfa was cleaned up 
well, but the heifers refused a con- 





Bill and Boss, when roads are wide, 

can pull a heavy load, but they are 
always sure to crowd when on a narrow 
road. Each one of them, it seems to me, 
is very much afraid the other one will 
gain an inch and push him from the 
grade, and spite of all that I can do 
and all that I can say they edge along 
and waste their strength in that unsightly 
way. Now I contend on narrow roads if 
each would watch his step and do his bit 





= 


along the way with conscientious pep then 
each could calmly move along and pull his 
normal share without excitement, fear, 
and rush, or grievous wear and tear. But 
these old nags, I’m sad to say, in all their 
many days, have never learned, when roads 
dip in, that teamwork doubly pays! 

Poor Bill and Boss, I must not scoff nor 
pass too many jokes for after all they're 
very much like very many folks; for 
many partners whom I know who have a 
common task work well enough when 
roads are wide, as well as one could ask, 
but when the highway narrows down 
then each one seems afraid the other one 
may gain an inch and push him from the 
grade. Good teamwork is all right, they 
think, when there is room to spare, but 
in a pinch each starts to crowd to hold 
his normal share! Poor folks, they never 
grasp the truth, they number with the 
host who can not see when roads draw 
in then teamwork counts the most! 


A 








We advise limiting the quantity of 
old hay to about three-quarters of a 
pound daily for every 100-pounds of 
the animal’s weight for hard working 
horses in warm weather; but when new 
hay is used the necessity for limiting 
the supply is much greater. 


Of course, it is often necessary to 
use new hay, or even green roughage, 
but these should be avoided whenever 
possible, for hard working horses in 
hot weather. When they cannot be 
avoided, then the least any man can do 
for the protection of his property in 
horses and mules is to limit the quan- 
tity and give all that is fed during 24 
hours at the night feed. Limiting the 
quantity and feeding all at night may 
save lots of trouble. 
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To Make Tight Soil Loose 


0 tion for many years and breaks up 
in clods and is hard to. plow. What can 
I plant on it to loosen it up?” 

Land that is in a 
run down condition, 
as your field evi- 
dently is, may first 
of all be in need of 
drainage. Wedo 
not believe there is 
any doubt of its 
being in need of lime 
and humus. Break 
the land, after disk- 
ing it, and apply not 
less than one ton of 
ground limestone per acre, disking it in. 
This should be done as soon as possible. 
Catch the soil in its best condition to be 
worked and make a good seedbed. About 
60 days before the average date of your 
first killing frost, sow to hairy vetch 
and Abruzzi rye—20 pounds vetch seed 
and 46 or 60 pounds of rye seed. Apply 
300 to 500 pounds per acre of a fertili- 
zer analyzing about 10-3-3, and in late 
February or early March top dress with 
200 pounds per acre of nitrate of soda. 
Disk well and plow under the crop when 
the vetch is in full bloom next spring. 
Follow the rye and vetch with corn and 
cowpeas or velvet beans. 


Does Sorghum Injure Land? 


‘T\OES sorghum injure land?” 


In proportion to the yield it makes, 
sorghum is no more injurious to land 
than other grains and other members of 
the grass family. Sorghum makes a 
heavy but shallow root growth, grows 
rapidly, and consumes great quantities 
of water in a brief space of tima It is 
not so injurious as tobacco, cotton, pota- 
toes, or even peanuts when the vines are 
removed. Sorghum, like corn, tobacco, 
and potatoes, should not be grown on the 
same land oftener than once in three 
years. With poor farming, sorghum may 
injure land, just as cotton, tobacco, and 
other crops do, simply because the farmer 


NE of my fields has-been in cultiwva- 
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Hairy Vetch Likes Sandy Soil 


Witt hair} VE tch or winter vetch 
‘ succecd in Coastal Plains sandy 
oil?” 

One of the names of this vetch is 
“sand vetch” and it is said that this 


name was acquired from the fact that 
it does grow so well in sandy soils. You 
will not make a mistake in sowing it. 
If you sow it on thin land for plowing 
down, sow 20 pounds per acre and mix 
three pecks of Abruzzi rye with it. If 
sowed for hay, sow 20 pounds vetch seed 
and two to three bushels of oats. Sow 
early. 


Many Kinds of Lespedeza 


“AMY NEIGHBOR has a shrub that 
produces rosy-purple flowers on 
drooping branches in late summer. Her 


plant is four fect high. Is this Tom 
Broom’s lespedeza?” 

No, the plants are very different. Your 
neighbor’s plant is Lespedeza formosa. 
One is a spreading annual or purple bush 
clover when not crowded. The other fs 
a shrub growing five feet tall, produc- 
ing quite pretty flowers. We have a 
dozen or more wild lespedezas in the 
South but all are perennial, we believe, 
and not annual, as is Lespedeza striata, the 
hay, pasture, seed, and soil improvement 
crop made famous by Mr. Broom, or which 
has made Mr. Broom famous—or both. 


Soybean Rust 


_ HAT is the trouble with my 

beans? The leaves turn yellow, 
then brown, and crumble, starting at the 
margin of the leaves.” 

There is little doubt that the trouble 
you are having is not due to a true rust 
but is the effect of deficient potash in 
your soil and potash not being supplied 


sOYy- 


‘his Week’s 


J. I. Wagoner 


EW Irvin Wagoner, farm demonstra- 

tion agent in the historic county of 
Guilford, N. C., was born 30 years ago 
on July 19. He was reared on a farm 
near Gibsonville, N. C. “Wag,” as his 
friends call him, is a State College man, 
having received his diploma with the 
class of 1919. He married Miss Eunice 
Homewood of Burlington, N. C., on June 
4, 1921. There are three little “Wags” 
to call him “Daddy”’—Margaret Ellen, 
John Bryan, and Fred Homewood. Be- 
fore he became a county agent Mr. Wag- 
oner was an agricultural teacher. 


W. S. Newman 


WALTER Stephenson Newman, super- 
f vocational agriculture for 
Virginia, was born in Shenandoah Coun- 
ty, Va.. July 20, 1895. Growing up on 
the farm and receiving his B. A. degree 
from Hampden-Sidney in 1917 and his 
M. S. from V. P. I. in 1919, he mar- 
ried Miss Liz Otey Hoge of Blacksburg 
in 1920. There is a Walter, Jr. Before 
becoming state supervisor of vocational 
agriculture Mr. Newman was an instruc- 
tor in vocational agriculture for three 
years and a teacher trainer in vocational 
agriculture for three years, taking up 
his present work in 1925. 
Here is his ambition as he states it:— 


“To make the departments of voca- 
tional agriculture a permanent part of the 
public .school system of Virginia; 
through these departments to teach the 


visor 





farm boys of the state,that the country 
offers them many opportunities for their 
life work: to show through carefully 
planned and supervised project work that 
money can be made on the farm cven 
during the present agricultural depres- 
sion; to organize the boys into coopera- 


tive organizations in order tnat théy may 
be codperators when they reach maturity 
—in other words to keep the good farm 
boys on the farm 


N. H. Williams, Jr. 


RORMAN Hill Williams, Jr., county 

agent of Mecklenburg County, Va., 
was born July 15, 1895, at Chase City, 
Va., and was partly reared on his fath- 
er’s farm, where he worked for six or 
seven years. He finished at Blacksburg 
in 1917, but is still single—possibly be- 
cause of his nicknames, “Guernsey” and 
“Alfalfa”! He is an ex-service man and 
was an agricultural teacher in a high 
school before he became county agent of 
his native county. When asked to state 
his ambition in this work, Mr. Williams 
said :— 

“I believe that the dairy cow is the 
mother of prosperity and will solve the 
Southern farmer’s economic salvation, 
that she will not only increase the fer- 
tility of our poor soils but will provide a 
regular income of cash, will enable our 
farmers to raise more poultry and hogs, 
will force uS to grow more legumes and 
besides will make farm life more at- 
tractive for the girls and boys. 

“It is my ambition to see every Meck- 
lenburg farmer keeping a few good cows, 


‘ 


Poe tg wena 


in sufficient amount in the fertilizer used 
under the soybeans. Here is what Dr. 
F. A. Wolf, formerly plant pathologist 
of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, says about this trouble: 

“Soybean rust can be readily distin- 
guished from the other diseases of this 
crop. It manifests itself first by a yel- 
lowing of the margins of the newest 
leaves. The oldest leaves maintain their 
normal green color. This yellowing ex- 
tends from the margin toward the mid- 
rib and leaf-stalk. The affected tissues 
soon become brown and dry, at which 
stage they break out or fall away, giv- 
ing the leaf a ragged, torn appearance. 
This condition may occur generally 
throughout the entire field or may ap- 
pear in large patches. 

“Farmers who have applied 300 to 
400 pounds of kainit per acre, when 
soybeans are planted following a spring 
crop of potatoes, have by this means 
prevented soybean rust. The influence 
of ‘potash is best manifested in fields in 
which a portion of the field has received 
no application of fertilizer and the re- 
mainder an application of kainit.” 


Crepe Myrtle’s Highbrow 


ame 
“TS THE crepe myrtle also called lag- 
erstroemia?” 

“Yes, Lagerstroemia indica is its bo- 
tanic or scientific name, the name by 
which it is known all over the world, but 
crepe myrtle sounds much better. 


Sowing Rape in Corn 


“[F I sow rape in corn when it is laid 
by in July, will it go to seed before 
next spring?” 

If grazed, rape sowed in July will not 
go to seed before the following spring. 
If not grazed, some will blossom in the 
late fall, if weather conditions are favor- 
able to the maturity of the crop. Make 
successive sowings at intervals of about 
eight weeks during July, September, and 
November. These three sowings will 
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armers Want to Know 


give continuous grazing from late Au- 
gust through April, except in extreme 
weather. Another sowing in February or 
March will supplement the November 
sowing and last into June. If planted in 
18- to 24-inch drills and given good cul- 
tivation until grazed, this will add to the 
earliness, the length of the grazing 
period, and make a marked increase in 
the quantity of feed produced. 


Rape will do much better on land 
specially prepared for it than it will 
do if sowed in growing corn. Be- 


sides, it will not yield satisfactorily in 
poor land but responds to applications of 
manure and fertilizer. 


Tomato Plants Dying 
. Y carly tomato plants are nearly all 
dead. They seemed to dry up. What 
can I do to prevent my late crop from 
dying ?” 

Evidently your tomato trouble is 
blight, not wilt, and Bordeaux mixture 
is the remedy. Use the 4-4-50 strength 
and spray at intervals of 10 or 15 days, 
This will protect the new growth as it 
appears. The late fall crop of tomatoes 
is a profitable one and its yield and 
quality will be doubled by spraying well 
when spraying is needed. 


Wilt in Watermelon Vines 


“TTHERE are spots in my watermelon 
field where all the vines are dead 
and these spots are becoming larger. They 
look as tf the vines had been poisoned or 
scalded. What can I do to stop it?” 
Wilt killed these watermelon vines and 
will continue to kill them as long as 
watermelons are planted on this land at 
frequent intervals. It may take 6 to 10 
years to get rid of the disease in the soil. 
Rotation of crops is the only way to avoid 
wilt. Every watermelon grower should 
have a copy of Farmer’s Bulletin No. 
1277, Diseases of Watermelons, and No. 
1394, IWatermelons. The growing of 
watermelons is not as easy an undertak- 
ing as it was 25 years ago, and these two 
bulletins will help us get rid of most 
of our watermelon troubles. 


irthday Party 


marketing his cream and feeding his 
skimmilk to good poultry and hogs; to 
have better farms with more good fences 
and good barns and better homes; his 
fields properly rotated and thus raising 
increased crops from year to year, and 
having money in the bank so he will not 
always be hard pushed. 

‘Bright tobacco will not be entirely re- 
placed, nor cotton either, but he will have 
only a small acreage in these crops and 
will raise a diversity of other crops to 
market, and his farm will be constantly 
improving so that it may be left to his 
children better than he found it. 

“I sincerely believe that. Prosperity 
Follows the Dairy Cow, if we use good 
judgment in providing for her and that 
she will do for us what she has done for 
Denmark if given a chance.” 


T. K. Wolfe 


HOMAS Kennerby Wolfe, professor 

of agronomy, V. P. I., and agronomist 
of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, was born July 14, 1892, and was 
reared partly on a farm and partly in 
the village of Elkton, Virginia. He was 
a graduate from V. P. I. in 1914, 
and married Miss Helen Hughes in 
1923. Since graduation Prof. Wolfe 
has been engaged continuously in di- 
rect and specific service to the farmers 
of Virginia and has done notable work 
in discovering the causes of clover fail- 
ures, in establishing the ‘soybean in its 
deserved place, and in solving the prob- 
lems of having pure and high-yielding 
certified seeds of every important class. 


Prof. Wolfe's ambition is expressed 
briefly and simply—‘to be of service.” 
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Why Not a “Decoration Day” 
for Your Cemetery ? 
WE 


CLEAN off our cemetery once a 
year. We always have a “Decora- 
tion Day” for our cemetery on the first 
Sunday in August. Everybody meets at 
the cemetery on Friday before the first 
Sunday and the graves are cleaned off 
and shaped up. There are people buried 
there who were born long ago in far- 
away Germany and Ireland, but none of 
the graves are slighted. All are treated 
alike. 

On the following Sunday everybody 
comes, bringing flowers and a basket din- 
ner. We have a service at 11 o’clock 
and then decorate the graves. Dinner is 
spread, and there is always enough for 
everybody. There is another service at 
2 o’clock. We have the Asheville stage 
singers to sing and play for us. There 
is always a large crowd and everybody 
enjoys the day. ROSA CURTIS. 

McDowell County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—Such a “Decoration Day” 
for the community cemetery as this let- 
ter describes ought to be adopted by 
many other communities. Why not make 
plans to that end now? 
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TOSsine dice with typhoid fever is 


drinking from any old water supply — 
when on a picnic, : 
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F img bees as their club project. 


a 


Li 

Virginia 

IRGINIA is one of 33 
will receive 

in preventing 
the recent 
Forest Service 
partment of 


states which 
Federal funds to be spent 
forest according to 
made by the 
of the United States De- 
Agriculture. Approximately 


hres, 


announcement 


$20,000 will be available for this work 
during the coming year. Last spring the 
loss from forest fires was eavy through- 
out the state, and hoped that this 
large annual loss will! greatly reduced 


hereafter. 


* * * 

7 ving room improvement contest in 
M nburg County was won by Mrs, 
H. |. Mason among 28 contestants. In 
all the home : which tl contest was 


put on there was a marked 
in the living rooms 
rangement of 
the liberal use 


improvement 
through the re-ar- 
furniture and fixtures and 


of pamt 


* * * 
During the last week of June Virginia 
assumed the leading place in the carlot 


and this state 
principal source 
of supplies during the part of 
July. The yield on the Eastern Shore 
has been smaller than usual and _ ship- 

nts from that section are not expected 
to be more than 12,000 ca which wa 
the number shipped last In the 
Norfolk section tl yield is better and 
the acreage has been increased so the total 


shipment of white potatoe 
will continue to be the 


| wreater 


year, 





productio xpected to be around 3,500 
cars, compared with 3,19 last year. 
* * 
The third annual Henricuv Girls’ 4-H 


Club Short urse wa 
Neck Farm the latter 


held at Curles 


part of June, and 


was the larg f i id most successful 
course ever held in the county. Practic 
ounty were repre- 


ally all parts of the « 


sented by the attended. 


who 
* * * 


Marketing Barreled Apples—A recent 
publication by l 


United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be of much 
interest to the commercial growers in 
Virginia where the greater percentage of 


the crop is packed in barrels. This bul- 

letin covers the whole field of handling 
Eastern barreled apples. 
* * Ok 

The 1926 Virginia cotton acreage is 

estimated to be 8 per cent smaller than 


last year or 93,000 acres, according to the 
recent the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The principal 
reason for the decrease in cotton acreage 
for this state is the unfavorable weather 
conditions this spring which resulted in 
stich poor stands in many fields that the 
cotton had to be plowed up and the land 
planted to oth The July 1 con- 
dition was very much below the average 
because of the cool dry weather which 
irded growth 


report of 


* crops 


had ret The outlook for 
cotton in this state is not promising, but 
with favorable weather conditions from 
now on considerable improvement will 
be made 

~ * * 

The Shenandoah County Fair Associa- 
tion, which has built up a reputation of 
having one of the best fairs in the 
Shenandoah Valley, has announced the 
dates for 1926 as September 14-17. In 


1925 the Fair was quite a financial suc- 
cess, and most of the profit has been ex- 
pended in improving the grounds, and in 
adding many conveniences In recent 
years there has been considerable revival 
of interest in the county fairs through- 
out Virginia, and the number of such 
fairs is increasing as well as the number 
and quality of exhibits at these fairs. 


* * * 
Under the leadership of County Agent 
Bruce Anderson, Campbell County has 
recently become one of the most im- 


portant honey-producing counties in the 
state. One man has more than 500 hives 
and several others have more than 200 
hives. A number of club boys are keep- 
The flow 


' of honey this spring has been very good, 


“<i 


and beekeepers report a larger yield of 
higher quality than usual. 


North Carolina 


Now cotton has a new pest, called the 
cotton hopper, which has done much 
damage in some of the cotton states. For- 
tunately the insect has not yet begun his 
ravages in North Carolina. 
~_* * 

When treating hogs for cholera, don’t 
inject the serum and virus into the hams, 
advise veterinarians, This often forms 
abscesses at the point of injection. 

* * x 
Those Tarheel farmers who wish to 


know what their paid servants at State 
College are doing in agricultural exten- 
sion work can have a copy of the elev- 


enth annual report by writing for it. 
* * 


- 

Fifty girls and boys attended the re- 
cent club encampment held in Buncombe 
County by the home and farm agents. 

** * 

The “better bull” campaign is on among 

dairy farmers of North Carolina. Five 





3 to 19 being sold or slaughtered. A 
standard dairy ration recommended by 
the dairy extension specialists is being 
used in all herds and records show that 
the average production and cost is very 
close in all associations. 


From South Carolina Farm 
Agents 
BeCORMICK Sells Lambs. — Seven 


farmers received $1,093.26 for a car 


of 160 lambs which was consigned to 
commission merchants at Richmond, 
Va. This is the third carload of 


lambs that has been shipped from Mc- 
Cormick and the sheep growers are find- 
ing the industry very profitable. Great 
improvement in the quality of lambs 
shipped has been brought about during 
the last three years through the use of 
good rams and early breeding methods. 
—Thos. W. Morgan, McCormick. 
* * & 

Oconee Grain Best Ever.—Many farm- 
ers say that the small grain crop this 
year is the best ever known in the coun- 





COUNTY AGENT HOWELL, 


HIS CALF 


purebred animals were recently purchas- 
ed in one county. 
+ * * 

A farmer in Bertie County found that 
his new pasture furnished more grazing 
than his cows could eat, so he bought 
another cow. 

* * *@ 


Strawberry growers who wish to know 
how to control the disease known as 
strawberry leaf scorch may have a copy 
of Technical Bulletin 28 recently issued by 
the Experiment Station at State College. 

* ™ + 

The Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
of North and South Carolina met in 
Asheville, July 1 and 2. Plans are being 
made by the two associations looking to 
the purchase of cotton seed on a basis of 
grade, grades being based on oil content 
of the seed, weight, cleanliness, and other 
factors, 

* * * 


J. I. Tormey of the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association and R. J. Kin- 
zer Of the American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders’ Association will spend some 
time in North Carolina this summer in 
the interest of promoting beef cattle 
production. Prof. R. S. Curtis will ar- 
range a series of meetings for them. 

* ™ * 

Guilford Battle Ground has been se- 
lected for the annual summer conference 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union, 
and dates fixed at July 26 and 27. 

* * * 

Twenty-five cows in the Wake-Durham 
Cow Testing Association were found to 
be unprofitable during the month of 
May and were either sold or butchered. 
In the Forsyth-Davie Association seven 
cows were sold for beef and other asso- 
ciations report numbers ranging from 
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—Courtesy U. A. 
COUNTY, S. C. AND A GROUP OF 
MEMBERS 

ty. From indications now there will be 
more small grain sowed this fall than 
there has been in recent years. J. Wade 
Dickson, of Westminster, reports that 
from one bushel sowing of Coker’s Red 
Heart wheat he’ harvested 55 bushels.— 
G. H. Griffin, Oconee. 
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Success With Chicks—One _ ificident 
has come to the agent's attention where 
two neighbors bought White Leghorn 
baby chicks on the same day from the 
same hatching. In one case the chickens 
were fed on a commercial chicken feed. 
The cockerels out of this bunch were 
sold at 10 weeks weighing 2 pounds each. 
The other group was fed on corn. These 
at 10 weeks old were very small, did 
not average 1 pound each. There is 
bound to be dissatisfaction on the part 
of the owner of those that were fed on 
cornmeal, But we hope that the other 
man’s success will convince him of his 


error. A fine demonstration—Z. D. 
Robertson, Allendale. 
* * * 


Value of Humus Shown.—This is one 
year that the value of humus has been 
thoroughly demonstrated, as on field af- 
ter field where sufficient humus was pres- 
ent a good stand of cotton and corn was 
secured and held. N. P. Watson’s farm 
was sowed in rye and vetch last fall, 
though his crop is late he has held a 
stand. J. A. Kirkley secured a perfect 
stand on some of the lightest sandy soils 
in the county, because land had been 
seeded for the last few years with a rye 
cover crop. His neighbors who did not 
use cover crops have no stand—W. J. 
Tiller, Chesterfield. 

a 


Poultry Popular in Lexington—Poul- 


The Progressive’ Farmer 


arolinas-Virginia Farm News 


try is still growing in popularity. We 
now have 17 commercial flocks in the 
county with several newcomers who are 
growing out their flocks this summer. 
We have ordered more than 7,000 baby 
chicks thus far to be used in starting 
commercial flocks. About 7,000 broilers 
have been grown out for the market 
Profitable returns have been obtained 


by the growers.—Clyde S. Addy, Lex 
ington. 
* * * 


Big Grain Crop in Anderson—The 
small grain crop is the finest ever har- 
vested in the county. A number of our 
farmers have reported yields of nearly 
100 bushels per acre of oats; 50 bushels 
of rye; 40 bushels of barley, and 30 to 
40 bushels of wheat. Winter beardless 
barley is proving a most satisfactory hay 
and grain crop. From the results this 
year there is every reason to believe that 
the acreage devoted to this crop will be 
largely increased another season.—S. M. 


Byars, Anderson. 
+ * * 


Fairfield Grows Much Wheat.—at- 
though wheat is not generally sowed in 
this county, several farmers made most 
excellent yields this year. S. F. Castles, 
from eight acres made an average yield 
of 32 bushels per acre, and the only fer 
tilizer used was 100 pounds per acre. Mr 
Castles and his four boys, all small farm- 
ers, made over 400 bushels of wheat. M 
W. Patrick made 64 bushels of wheat 
on two acres of land, without any fer 
tilizer at all. This land had been grow 
ing bur clover for several years. These 
yields are very encouraging, and very 
likely a good acreage will be sowed in 
this county this fall—R. L. Lemmon, 


Fairfield. 
* * * 


Barnwell Trucking Important—The 
county at large will sell this season about 
350 carloads of cucumbers which will 
bring approximately $150,000. This is 
only a part of the diversified crops 
which are being planted in this coun- 
ty such as asparagus, cantaloupes, 
watermelons, and plans are now under 
way for the planting of a sufficient 
acreage of strawberries to sell in carlots 
at loading point; and this along with the 
introduction of early sweet potatoes in 
the county this year will make a full 
program of cash crops for the county. 
When we consider the fact that this 
county sells from $400,000 to $700,000 
worth of diversified crops each season we 
can readily see that the production of 
cotton is only one of the important crops 
grown in this county even though 25,000 
bales was made last season.—H. G. Boyl- 
ston, Barnwell. 


General 


HE Tennessee Farm Bureau Federa- 

tion has decided to offer mutual au 
tomobile insurance to members on a plan 
similar to that already in force in sev- 
eral states. A committee was appointed 
to make the necessary arrangements. 

: << s 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
membership of the National Pecan Grow 
ers’ Exchange, Albany, Ga., comment was 
made on “the spirit of optimism mani- 
fested for the future of the pecan in 
dustry, now that we have passed the ex 
perimental stage in codperative market 


ing through the Exchange.” <A 20 per 
cent increase in membership was re 
ported. 

es © 


President Coolidge has named Albert 
C. Williams, a Democrat of Texas, as 
commissioner and executive officer of the 
Farm Loan Bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment, to succeed former Governor 
Robert A. Cooper, Democrat, of South 
Carolina. Mr. Cooper will continue as a 
member of the bureau. His term con 
tinues until 1932. The change takes ef 
fect on July 1. Mr. Williams is a mem 
ber of the bureau, his term expiring in 
1929. 
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What Progressive Farmers are Doing 


Women Learn to Swim More 


Quickly Than Men 

N CONNECTION with our recent ar- 

ticle about an Alabama woman reader, 
Learning to Swim at Fifty, it is inter- 
esting to turn to the following quotation 
from At Home in the Water by George 
H. Corsan, instructor of swimming at 
the University of Toronto: 

“J do not exaggerate when I say that 
I can teach 20 gray-haired old women, 
for every small child. Small children, 
with few exceptions, will not pay at- 
tention and they are not strong enough 
about the shoulders to acquire the cor- 
rect style. It is a very great exaggera- 
tion to say that very small children learn 
more quickly than others. On the whole, 
I find men much more timid in the water 
than women, and a woman will learn to 
swim more quickly than a man. There 
are four reasons why women naturally 
outclass men in the art of swimming: 
buoyancy, suppleness, comprehension of 
rhythm, and the fact that they are us- 
ually better protected from cold by an 
even layer of fat.” 


In Bondage for Three Gener- 


ations 

Y father and grandfather were ten- 

afts andI began as a tenant farmer 
33 years ago, making my first crop at 
the age of 21 with my father and another 
man on half shares, my part being one- 
fourth of the crop. We worked one 
horse and a yoke of oxen. After two 
years of farming on shares I married a 
poor girl and when we were married 
neither of us had $10. 

My second crop after we were mar- 
ried netted me enough to buy seven acres 
of land, for which I paid cash. The next 
year I rented land, paying one-fourth for 
rent, and also worked my own seven 
acres, using my father’s team. That year 
I cleared enough to buy 22 acres adjoin- 
ing my seven and that fall I built my 
house, doing most of the work myself. 
We moved into it in March and lived in 
it for five years. I improved the land 
and built all necessary outbuildings, 
which took all I made outside expenses. 
The fifth year we made an extra good 
crop and I cleared enough to buy 100 
acres of poor land in a new and more 
convenient locality. We moved there, but 
I held my 29 acres, renting them out. 

Up to this time I had had no help ex- 
cept my wife. We had several small 
children, but she managed to help me a 
good deal, even after doing the cooking, 
washing, and ironing, as well as caring 
for the children. She cured the tobacco 
in the day while I worked in the field. 
At night while I stayed at the barn she 
did the housework and sewing for all of 
us. 

We continued to add to our holdings 
in this way until now, after 30 years, 
we have 249 acres of land, a nice home 
with 11 rooms, water and lights, and all 
necessary buildings, including two tenant 
houses. This year we worked eight head 
of stock and one tractor. 

We have been blessed with 15 children. 
Nine of these are grown and all are liv- 
ing except one. Our children were taught 
to work as soon as they were large 
enough, and are trained to do anything 
on the farm that needs to be done. We 
have had very little hired help. 

These 30 years have not been without 
trouble. Once a hailstorm and cyclone 
destroyed all my crop, and it had to be 
planted over. Fire destroyed a flue barn 
full of tobacco, one tenant house, my 
stable and a corncrib full of peas. 

With so large a family we have had 
a great deal of sickness and many hun- 
dreds of dollars have gone for hospital 
bills, doctors’ bills, and medicine. Once 


we had four hospital operations in 13 
months. 
My methods in farming have been to 
. raise everything we needed at home, with 
_ some to sell; and then such market crops 


(mostly cotton and tobacco) as we could. 
Before my feed barn burned five years 
ago I had never bought a bale of hay. 
My land at first was very poor, but I 
have brought it up to a high state of 
cultivation with barnyard manure, cover 
crops, and crop rotation. Things I have 
to buy, including fertilizers, I buy in 
large quantities and pay cash, thus get- 
ting them at wholesale prices. My wife 
has been my constant help and inspira- 
tion, and deserves much of the credit for 
what we have accomplished. 


I went to school only 11 months, and 
this has made me want to give my chil- 
dren a good education. So far all of 
them who are old enough have finished 
high school. One daughter graduated at 
the North Carolina College for Women, 
one at Duke’s University, and a third is 
a student at Duke’s University now. One 
daughter took a course at King’s Busi- 
ness College and one son took a course 
State College of 

raised our chil- 


in agriculture at the 
Agriculture. We have 
dren to love the church and Sunday 
school. All of them except the three 
who are too young joined the church be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 12. I have been 

steward in the Methodist church for 
11 years, and in time have missed 
only two “quarterly meetings.” 


that 


I believe any tenant who works hard, 
is honest, and manages well can own his 
own home. My motto has been: “Early 
to rise and always at it!” A, B.C. 

Warren County, N. C. 


Gas Engine, Pea Huller, and 
Cut-off Saw Most Helpful 


BELIEVE the which I 

have that has helped me most is a 
three horsepower gasoline engine to- 
gether with a pea huller and cut-off saw. 
I purchased one advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, engine and all, set it 
up, did my own work and pulled about 
2,000 bushels for others at 20 cents per 
bushel the first year. This paid every 
cent I invested, freight and all, and $17 
over. I have since hulled peas, cane seed, 
velvet beans, etc., and sawed wood for 
myself and others and made quite a num- 
ber of dollars profit to say nothing of 
the convenience of the engine and wood 
saw during winter months about my own 
farm. 


machinery 


The engine is also very handy and 
saves hours of labor, pumping water, 
running the grindstone, churn machine 
and numbers of other jobs where power 


is needed. I consider the machinery has 
helped me and proved the most prefitable 
of any I have purchased. 

J. E. CRITTENDEN. 


Franklin County, Ga. 


Sumter County Farmers Make 
Money Raising Onions 


"THE Wedgefield Onion Growers’ As- 

sociation has recently held its annual 
meeting at Wedgefield, S. C. A large 
number of its members were ‘present, in- 
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FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 


Herbert Jackson, negro herdsman of Fred 
I. Young's fine Jersey herd, Timmonsville, 
S. C. is holding at his right Blue Fox's 
Eminent Queen, 649491 and at his left Sen- 
Mikado’s Millie 568901. Both these 
cows are world’s champions, bred and deve- 
loped by Mr. Young. Did you read the 
story in last week’s paper about Queen? 





sation’s 


cluding members from~ Sumter, Rich- 
land, and Calhoun counties. The Atlantic 


Coast Line Railroad Company, the 
Southern Railway Company, and the 
Clyde Line Steamship Company had 


representatives present. Mr. T. B. Young 
of Florence made the chief speech of the 
occasion, telling what to do and what to 
avoid in order to make the ‘“Wedgefield 
brand” of onions favorably known in 
the markets of the country. 

Wedgefield is a little village-in Sum- 
ter County, S. C., 10 miles west of Sum- 
ter and 33 miles southeast from Colum- 
bia. It was an all-cotton community be- 
fore the coming of the boll weevil. The 
weevil and deflation arrived at the same 





this month and next:— 


Extension 
6—Housing and Handling Farm Flocks. 
18—Tobacco Curing Barns. 
20—Bur Clover 


24—Lime on the Farm. 


123—The Farm Garden. 
68—Organization and Management of 
Fairs. 


75—Buckwheat. 
80—Soybean Harvesters 
8—Community Club Programs. 


State Department of 


Sept., 1922—Feeding Work Animals. 
May, 1923—Farm Credit in North Carolina. 


215—Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Horses 
and Mules. 

216—-Feeding Cottonseed Meal to 
Animals. 

234—Farm Drainage. 


Draft 
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above list. 





Valuable Bulletins Free to North Carolina Farmers 


OLLOWING is a list of free bu : 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service 


Experiment Station Bulletins 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins as you wish, all you have 
to do is put an X-mark opposite the names of the bulletins you need most 
(not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following, and mail 
to Agricultural Editor, State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins I have checked with an X-mark in the 
Yours very truly, 


circulars, etc., issued by the 
that will help farmers 


lletins, 


Circulars 
87—Preserving Eggs for Winter Use. 
0—Farm Advertising. 
118—Farm Fencing. 
50—Drying Fruit and Vegetables. 
128—Handling the Products of ‘the Dairy 
Cow. 
131—Judging Livestock. 
135—Poisoning Cabbage Worms. 
136—Red_ Clover. 
1446—The Home Kitchen. 


Agriculture Bulletins 
May, 1924—The Boll Weevil. 


236—Farm Terraces. 

237—Tobacco Culture. 

238—Methods of Harvesting Tobacco. 
242—The June Bug a Fig Eater. 
245—Rural Organizations. 


Write very plainly. 
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time. Most farmers were deflated com- 
pletely, but a few of the leading people 
decided to try other crops as well as cot- 
ton to get some money. A few of the 
farmers got together and decided to 
plant onions, and that was the beginning 
of the Wedgefield Onion Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. From just a few acres it has 
grown, in four years, to some 600 acres 
around Wedgefield and several hundred 
more in adjoining counties. The ship- 
ments this year will amount to well over 
a hundred carloads. The onions have 
been shipped south as far as Miami and 
Tampa and north to New York, Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland, and other cities. Most 
of the crop is sold f. 0. b. Wedgefield 
and no difficulty has been found so far 
in marketing the crop. A representative 
of the American Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation visited Wedgefield recently and 
offered to sell the whole crop. 

The association is strictly codperative, 
so that all members get sets, crates, bags, 
etc., at the same price, and everybody 
gets the same price for his onions. The 
association hires Mr. J. Frank Williams 
as sales manager on a commission basis 
and Mr. Williams hires as many inspec- 
tors, laborers, and office helpers as he needs, 
The onions are inspected at the loading 
point and if accepted, are receipted for. 

As the business has grown, people in 
other counties have begun planting, and 
whenever they desire it they are taken 
into the association and their onions are 
inspected and shipped from their ship- 
ping point under the association brand. 
This association has had the utmost co- 
dperation from the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway Company. They covered the 
platform to protect the onions from sun 
and rain, put in a side track for conveni- 
ence in loading, and are now engaged in 
doubling the capacity of the platforss 
for the convenience of the onion growers, 

The association has also had codpera- 
tion from the bankers of Sumter, who 
lend the farmers money on the crop and 
lend to the association for crates, ete. 
The little community is not getting rich 
on onions and still grows cotton, but the 
onion growers’ success is living proof 
that no people in this country need ever 
give up their farms. Think, study, and 
work, and the banks, railroads, and every- 
body is anxious to help you succeed 
when they see you are trying to help 
yourself. They know they cannot live 
unless the farms go on. 

R. WADE BRICE. 

Sumter County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note—We rejoice in this suc+ 
cess and believe nearly every Coastal 
Plains county can grow commercial on- 
ions successfully. The United States im- 
ports onions from half a dozen or more 
foreign countries. Even the South Atlan- 
tic states pay heavy tribute to New York, 
Texas, and California and to foreign coun- 
tries from which we get our commercial 
onion supply. Three things have made 
this crop a profitable one in South Caro- 
lina: (1) knowledge of the technique in 
growing, (2) codperative production, and 
(3) coéperative marketing. 


Beef Grades Established by 
Department of Agriculture 


HE Secretary of Agriculture signed 

the official order on June 3 establish- 
ing government standards for grades, of 
beef, becoming effective July 1, 1926. 

Beef is divided in five classes: steer 
beef, heifer beef, cow beef, bull beef, 
and stag beef, with seven grades for 
each class. Tentative grades for carcass 
beef were prepared in June, 1923, and 
revised the following April. Public 
hearings were held in a number of cities 
throughout the country last year at 
which the sentiment of producers, deal- 
ers, and all others interested in the it- 
dustry was unanimously in favor of the 
standardized grades as presented. The 
system of standardized grades for dress- 
ed beef has already been used by thy 


Federal Bureau of Agricultural Eco, 
nomics in its wholesale meat reporting; 
service since 1917, ’ 



















Eight Timely Orchard and 
Garden Jobs 


ONTINUE to make new plantings of 

snapbeans every two weeks. Keep it 
up until six or eight weeks before frost 
ordinarily appears. 

2. Spray dew 
berry vines with 
Bordeaux mixture 
to control anthrac- 
nose, Apply when 
new vines are 12 to 
15 inches long. Re- 
peat the spraying in 
two or three weeks. 

3. Spray pecans 
with Bordeaux mix- 
ture and arsenate of lead. An application 
should be given in late May or early 
June and the second one should be given 
now, and a third one in August. 

4. In selling fruit and vegetables or 
other produce, offer only choice stuff. 
Then set a fair price on it and don’t ask 
the prospective customer, “How much 
will you give me for it?” 


5. Four to six weeks after peaches 
are harvested, spray with arsenate of lead 
to kill any left over curculio that may 
be present. There are usually enough of 
these left over to provide a good crop 
for next year and it is highly advisable 
to destroy them this season. 


6. Gather the vegetables regularly. Do 
not let them ripen on the vine or stalk. 
This is especially important with egg- 
plants, peppers, pole beans, butterbeans, 
okra, etc. Unless this is done they will 
cease to bear soon after they are allowed 
to ripen seed. 


L. A. NIVEN 


7. Give a spoonful of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia to each tomato 
plant, eggplant, collard, etc. 
Give a teaspoonful to the medium size 
plants and a tablespoonful to the large 
ones. Scatter it on the ground around 
the plants and cultivate in, but do not 
let it touch the leaves. Apply to any 


‘Timely 


Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


cabbage, 














Tolerance in Unessentials 
LITTLE group of very devout Chris- 
tian people are having a_ serious 

time over the style of clothing that they 
shall wear. One side claims that buttons 
are wicked, and that 
hooks and eyes are 
ordained of God. 
The other side is vice 
versa, The result 
will doubtless be 
two churches, each 
claiming that it alone 
is right. 





This sort of thing 
has happened among 
. all religious denom- 
f inations. Many denominations owe their 
existence to some such whim. Somehow 
we all get fun out of thinking that oth- 
ers are wrong. It is atrait of human na- 
ture, apparently, that the last virtue we 
ever acquire is to be tolerant of toler- 


DR. 


HOLLAND 


». ance. 


Many fights in religion have been over 
the smaller things like the cut of a gar- 
ment, the barbering of beards, the word- 
ing of a creed, etc. When will we grow 
' large enough in soul to see that the es- 
F sential things in religion are unseen and 
' eternal; that “man looketh on the out- 
> ward appearance, but God looketh on the 
» heart.” Christian people are not put 
here to put each other down because of 
* knowledge or convention or style in wor- 
"ship: but we are put here to excel each 
other in love. 


My. Catholic neighbors and I get along 


Garden and Orchard Reminders 


By L, A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


other vegetables that may need pushing 
along. 

8. Cut back blackberries and purple 
raspberries to a height of 2% to 4 feet 
above the ground. Do this now. This 
will make them spread out and produce 
more branches and become stocky. This 
will give more wood for next year’s crop. 
Clip back the side branches as they de- 
velop, so they will not become too spimd- 
ling. They should be allowed to grow to 
a length of 12 to 20 inches. 


Fall Crop Irish Potatoes 


¥ HAT is the best way to get a stand 

of fall crop Irish potatoes? I have 
been unable to succeed with them, be- 
cause I can’t get a stand.” 

Break the ground broadcast, as far In 
advance of planting as possible, prefer- 
ably three to five weeks, then harrow 
and reharrow, after each rain, or every 
week or 10 days so as to kill all weeds 
and grass, to conserve moisture, and get 
the soil in fine tilth. 

Plant the Lookout Mountain variety, 
if this is obtainable, as it is more re- 
sistant to the heat and drouth conditions 
which usually prevail in late summer 
and early fall than any other variety. If 
it cannot be obtained, use the spring 
grown potatoes. Where it is difficult to 
get a stand, sprout the seed before plant- 
ing. Do this by spreading them on the 
ground under a tree and partially cover- 
ing with soil. Put enough soil on so that 
you can barely sce the potatoes. Wet 
the soil and keep it wet for a week or 
two, or until sprouts begin to form. 
Then take them up, cut into large pieces, 
say pieces weighing at least 2 or 2% 
ounces, and plant. 

Plant early in the morning, late in the 
afternoon, or on a cloudy day so that the 
soil in which the potatoes are planted 
will not be touched by the sun. Open out 


Reading 


well because we love each other. I have 
some Jewish neighbors whom I love 
quite as well. I rather imagine that God 
loves them all as well as he loves me. 
He who loves best is best; he who 
doesn’t love is bad, no matter what he 
says he believes. There will never be 
Christian unity without unity of love. 
We should try to excel each other in 


faith and good deeds, and not to point to 
the excellency of our own faith as a con- 
demnation of our neighbor’s shortcom- 
ings. 

I believe in the creeds that make for 
golden deeds to serve the needs of oth- 
ers. The Apostle says that we should 
provoke one another to good works. Un- 
fortunately, our provokers work in the 
opposite direction. The hearts of those 
who love and serve may hold opposite 
opinions, without being in opposition to 
each other. 


There were six blind men who went 
to see an elephant. One of them 
proached the beast, and touched his great 
side, and said the elephant was like a 
wall, Another caught hold of one of his 
legs, and swore that the elephant was 
like a tree. Another caught his tail, and 
was willing to stake his life that the 
elephant was like a rope. Another got 
hold of his ear, and satd that the ele- 
phant was like a fan, and so on. The 
poet, writing about this said: 


“And so these men of Hindustan debated 
loud and long 


ap- 


Though each was partly right, they all 
were in the wrong.” 
Kindness and charitableness toward 


the faults of others characterized the life 
of the Master. Some day His followers 


will be enough like Him to love and serve 
and trust and help each other, and cease 


the furrow just ahead of the dropper, so 
that the potato may go into fresh, moist 
soil. Cover six or seven inches deep. 
Plant when the sprouts are only about 
half an inch or an inch long and drop 
so that the sprouts will be pointing up- 
ward. 


Fruit Tree Leaves Dying 


’ HAT causes leaves on fruit trees 

to turn dark red during the sum- 
mer? A few of them turn this color 
and die. How can it be stopped?” 

The lack of spraying or the lack of 
plant food either may cause this trouble. 
Trees that are properly fertilized, spray- 
ed, and cultivated will invariably carry 
the leaves through the summer and mto 
the fall in a greener, more healthy condi- 
tion than those that are neglected. It is 
probable that the cause of this trouble 
is both the lack of plant food and fung- 
ous diseases. Proper cultivation, fertili- 
zation, and spraying will largely control 
the trouble. 


Setting a Strawberry Patch 


“"t WANT to set one-fourth of an acre 
of strawberries in October. Tell me 
how to set them, what variety is best, 
how far apart to make the rows, how 
far apart to set the plants in the rows, 
what kind and how much fertilizer to 
use, how many plants are required to 
set an acre, and how to cultivate.” 
Make the rows four feet wide. Set the 
plants 12 inches apart in the rows. At 
this distance, approximately 2,750 plants 
will be required to set one-fourth acre. 
If the soil is sandy, use a fertilizer ana- 
lyzing around 10-4-8 or 8-4-8. If it is a 
heavy clay soil, use either a 10-4-4 or an 
8-4-4. Use 1,000 pounds per acre, put- 
ting it in the drill a week or two before 
setting the plants. Put the fertilizer down 
deep enough so it will be a couple of 
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inches below the roots of the plants. Cul- 
tivate just as you would for any other 
crop. Keep the plants entirely free of 
weeds and grass. Some scraping or hoe- 
ing will be necessary to do this. The 
Klondike is the leading variety for most 
parts of the South. 


To Peel Peaches With Lye 


‘Ce peaches be peeled with lye, and 
how is it done?” 

Yes, where one is canning a good quan 
tity of peaches, say a bushel or more, it 
is entirely practicable to peel them with 
lye. Of course, lye possesses consider 
able burning power and should be handled 
carefully. To do the peeling, proceed as 
follows, which is the method outlined by 
the Department of Agriculture: 

Prepare in an agateware or iron kettle a 
solution of % pound of granulated lye of a 
standard brand in 2 gallons of water. This 
quantity is equal to 4 ounces or 4 level ta- 
blespoons of lye. Never use an aluminum 
kettle for this purpose. Heat the mixture to 
boiling, and while actively boiling immerse 
the peaches or apricots in a wire basket 
until the skin is loosened and partially dis- 
solved. This will usually require 30 to 60 
seconds. Remove the fruit, wash it at once 
in running water, if possible, until the skin 
and lye are removed, and thoroughly rinse 
the fruit. If still water is used, rinse the 
fruit in a fresh supply after washing off 
the skin and lye. 


When Are Potatoes Mature? 


“HO” can you tell when sweet pota- 
toes are mature?” 

This is usually indicated by the vines 
turning yellow. This point can also be 
determined by digging a few of the po 
tatoes and cutting them. Dig three or 
four of the average size, cut them in two 
with a knife and if the cut surface be 
comes white and dry in a short while 
this indicates that they are mature. If 
the cut surface remains moist and turns 
dark, this is a clear indication that the 
potatoes are not mature. This point can 
be easily determined by following the 
above directions. 


or All the Family 


bickering and quarreling over human dif- 
ferences. 

Let every one do all he can to help 
bring in this golden era of good feeling 
and understanding. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Seven Things to Do in the 
Seventh Month 


CREEN your home against flies and 
mosquitoes. 


2. Drain all pools of standing water 
near your home, or if they cannot be 
drained, cover with 
crude oil or crank- 
case oil that has 
been used. This will 
keep mosquitoes 
from breeding in 
these pools. 

3. See that the 
whole family is vac- 
cinated against ty- 
phoidfeverand 
against smallpox,— 
and in addition have the children vaccin- 
ated. against diphtheria. 

4. Have your privy made sanitary so 
that flies cannot range from privy to 
food. You can obtain plans and specifi- 
cations for building sanitary privies from 
your State Board of Health. 

5. If your children have defective ton- 
sils or adenoids, have them removed this 
month, so that they will be ready to enter 
school in the fall without any handicap. 

6. Be careful about diet. Eat little 





DR. REGISTER 


meat, but let your diet be principally 
fruits and vegetables. See that left-overs 
are kept in a cool place. 

7. Clean out stables and haul out the 
manure every day if possible, but at least 
every seven days, to keep flies from breed- 
ing. 





MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


ARM Run Down in Their Absence-— 

One of our biggest mistakes was leaving 
our farm to tenants and moving to town, 
thinking we could make more by my 
teaching than we could both make on the 
farm. Now our farm has decreased 
in valuation, the buildings are in a dilap 
idated stage and the farm in a generally 
run down condition. Another big mis 
take we made was buying 10 high priced 
purebred Jersey cows for dairy purposes, 
instead of first preparing permanent pas- 
tures and buying only two or three pure- 
bred cows and raising our own herd. 

MRS. W. F. C. 


* * *® 











Planting Perennial Flowers—A home 
is not a real home without flowers. I 
have made a mistake in depending on an- 
nuals. Often we are too busy at the 
proper time to put them out. I am now 
trying to get a start with perennials so 
that I will not have to worry about 
planting them each year. MRS. J. W. 

** * 


Sowing Cabbage Seed in Fall.—Last 
spring I paid 45 cents per gallon for 
onion sets, $1.50 per thousand for cab- 
bage plants. Now I am growing onion 
sets at home and in the early fall I shall 
sow cabbage seed for early spring plant- 
ing. MRS. R. J. B. 
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OurNew ATLANTA ‘Store 


N a few days our Atlanta store will be 
ready! The workmen are now putting the 
finishing touches on this great building. 


The battering rivet drivers, the noisy con- 
crete mixers, the steam shovels have done 
their work. There now remains only the 
filling of the vast storehouse with new, 
clean, fresh merchandise, so that the Atlanta 
home of the World’s Largest Store will be 
ready to serve you August 2nd. Already 
carloads of goods have arrived and are in 
place for the first order. We're glad to be in 
Dixie— with you. We'll be glad when the 
builders turn the store over to us, so that 
we can handle your orders quicker than 
they have ever been handled before—so 
that we can save you more money than 
ever before. 


Right in the heart of the Southeast, Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing territory, we've made 
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our new home, close to you and millions of 
our other friends. 


Although we've a new home, we have our 
old guarantee, the guarantee which makes 
you the judge of your own satisfaction, which 
insists that you shall be completely satisfied 
with every transaction and make a saving 
as well. 


So on Monday, August 2nd, our Atlanta 
store will open. Beginning then, we'll ship 
all of your orders from Atlanta, if you are 
in the territory shown on the map repro- 
duced above. 


We hope that you may give us an oppor- 
tunity of serving you, so that we can prove 
to you, as we have to 10,000,000 other Amer- 
ican families, that you get the best service 
and make the greatest savings when you buy 
from the World's Largest Store. 
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Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Editor 





Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, July 19—Have you writ- 
ten for Farmers’ Bulletin 1438, The 
Making of Fermented Pickles? It will 
be sent free from the Division of Publi- 
cations, United States 
Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Tuesday, July 20. 
—A spool board to 
fit a sewing machine 





drawer keeps the 
spools of thread con- 
noe veniently at hand. 


MRS. 


W. N. HU ; , 
wuss Drive nails through 


a board about half an inch thick, setting 
them far enough apart to let a spool slip 
over each one, and set it into the drawer. 

Wednesday, July 21.—Fly poison 
should not be placed within the reach of 
young children or pets. 

Thursday, July 22.—Remove the tops 
from carrots, and other vegetables be- 
fore putting them in the refrigerator so 
as not to chilling uneatable 
material. 


waste ice 


Friday, July 23—If baby is fretful it 


may be thirsty. Do not forget to give 
it a drink of boiled and cooled water 
between feedings. 

Saturday, July 24—Has your boy 


joined the Lone Scouts. If he has not 


done so, encourage him to send in his 
application today 

Sunday, July 25—Don’t keep your 
smile for best; use it every day. It 


grows and strengthens with use. 


Bathe for Beauty 


OULD you beautiful com- 
plexion? Proper bathing is one of 
the best ways of securing it. 

Correct diet, proper hygiene, much 
fresh air and sunshine and consistent ex- 
ercise will help to make the skin healthy 
and beautiful. The skin has been lik- 
ened to armor which protects the healthy 
body. To be beautiful this armor must 
be cleansed and burnished by frequent 
bathing. 


have a 


Tepid water and mild soap are best 
for the daily bath. The cold bath is 
stimulating to some people but unless it 
puts one into a glow it should not be 
taken. A warm bath is soothing to the 
nerves and relieves ache and_ stiffness 
from muscles. Never bathe until at least 
one hour after a meal, particularly a 
heavy one. 


To Preserve Citron or Water- 


melon Rind 
ATERMELON or Citron Preserves.—Cut 


1 pound watermelon or citron rind into 
inch squares. Allow to stand overnight in 
salt water (4 tablespoons salt to 1 quart 
water). Drain, freshen in clear, cold water 
for 1 hour, drain and cover with a syrup 
made of 2 cups sugar to 1% quarts water. 
Boil for 25 minutes. Let stand immersed in 
syrup for several hours. Add juice of % 
lemon and 3 slices lemon additional for 
each pound. Cook until transparent, about 
1 hour. Let stand until cold. Pack, add 
syrup, garnishing with slices of lemon, ad- 
just tops of jars and process in canner 10 
minutes; seal. 

Emerald Cubes.—Prepare watermelon rinds 
as for preserves, taking off green rind and 
scooping out pink pulp. Cut white rinds 
in strips % inch wide, then cut these cross- 
wise % inch in length, thus making uniform 
cubes. 

Soak these cubes in limewater 30 minutes, 
using 1 tablespoon slaked lime to each quart 
of water. Rinse, soak in clear water 1 hour. 
Drain, cover with boiling water and boil 25 
minutes. Drain thoroughly. Weigh, , use 
equal amounts of sugar. Make a _ syrup, 
using 1 pound sugar to 1 quart water, boil 
syrup 5 minutes, skim, add cubes and juice 
of 1 lemon to each quart of cubes. Boil 
until cubes are transparent and syrup reg- 
isters 218 degrees F. or the drops cling to 
the spoon. Add % teaspoon green vegetable 
coloring to each quart cubes. If the syrup 
is preferred jelly-like, use commercial pectin. 
Pack in sterilized jars. Process each jar 10 
minutes. Rosy cubes are made by this 


recipe, using cochinea] red for coloring. 
Gingered Watermelon Rind.—To each pound 
of rind cut into 1 inch squares add 2 quarts 
water and 1 ounce slaked lime. Let stand 
in limewater overnight. Next morning drain 


and let stand 1 to 2 hours in fresh cold 
water. Drain weil and boil rapidly in strong 
ginger tea (1 ounce ginger to 1 quart water) 
for 15 minutes Drain, put into a syrup 
made by using pint strained ginger tea 
with 1 quart water and 1% pounds sugar. 
Cook until tender and transparent (about 
1% hours). After boiling % hour add % 
lemon sliced thin Place in shallow pans to 
cool, having the rind well covered with syrup. 


When cool, pack, cap, clamp and process 10 
minutes. - 
MRS. DORA DEE WALKER, 


South Carolina Specialist in Produc- 
tion and Conservation. 


Cool Comfort 


AMINO Fruit Punch.—One-quarter cup 
lemon juice, % cup orange juice, “~A cup 
sugar syrup, | cup pineapple syrup, 2 cups 
ice water. 

Mix ingredients, using syrup drained from 
can of pineapple, and strain over a piece of 
ice Serve in high, narrow tumblers, place 
a small slice of canned pineapple on top and 
a sprig of mint and 2 straws in center, and 
serve Makes 4 glasses; 12 punch glasses. 

Fruit Punch for Fifty—One cup water, 2 
level cups sugar, 1 cup tea infusion, 2 cups 
strawberry syrup, juice lemons, juice 5 
oranges, 1 can grated pineapple, 1 cup fresh 


or preserved cherries or strawberries, 1 


quart charged water 

Make syrup by boiling water and sugar 10 
minutes, add infusion made from black tea, 
strawberry juice, lemon juice, orange juice 
and pineapple; let stand 30 minutes, strain 
and add ice water to make 1% gallons of 
liquid. Add cherries and charged water. Serve 
in punch bow! with large block of ice. This 


will fill 


Ginger Ale Lemonade.—Four lemons, 1 pint 
4 pints wat, 1 cup sugar 

small block of ice in a 
With the juice of 4 lemons mix 1 cup sugar 
and 1% pints water and 1 pint ginger ale. 
Pour into pitcher and stir. Allow to stand a 
serving. Serves 6 per- 


quantity 50 punch glasses 
ginger ale 


Place pitcher. 


few minutes be 


sons. 


ore 


Grape Cup.—One bunch fresh mint, juice 5 
lemons, 1 cup sugar, % cup water, 1 pint 
grape juice, 2 pints ginger ale. 

Wash mint, remove 
of sprays for garnish, and put leaves with 
lemon juice, sugar, and water. Let stand 
30 minutes, strain, add grape juice and gin- 
ger ale. Pour block of ie and serve 
in glasses with mint sprigs and slices of 
lemon. Makes 7 large glasses; 30 punch 
glasses. 


leaves, reserving tips 


over 


Iced Chocolate.—Prepare a syrup as fol- 
lows: To 6 tablespoons scraped chocolate add 
1 quart boiling water. Bring to then 
add 1 quart sugar and cook 7 minutes. When 
cold flavor with 2 teaspoons vanilla. For 
serving, use 3 tablespoons of the syrup for 
each glass. Half fill with crushed pour 
in the syrup, fill with milk, garnish 
with whipped cream, and serve. 


boil, 


ice, 


rich 


Questions and Answers 


HEN inviting a friend to visit me 
should I tell her not only what day 
hut what day to leave? This 
seems discourteous to me. 


to come 


My dear, definite invitations are far 
better both for the convenience the 
guest and for your own, as it enables 
you to plan amusements and other de- 
tails in advance. There is no lack of 
courtesy or hospitality in writing a 
friend to come on a certain date to re- 
main until another definite date. 

* * * 

Please tell me how to remove some of 
the common summer stains such as fruit 
and grass stains. 

To take out caused by fruit 
juices, use boiling water; bleach in the 
sun if Grass stains are re- 
moved by cold water, or soap and cold 
water, or alcohol; or a bleaching agent. 
For grease and oils use French chalk, 
blotting paper or other absorbent; warm 
water and gasoline, benzine, or 
carbon tetrachloride are sometimes effec- 
tive. Try cold water on ink, and then 


of 


stains 


necessary. 


soap, 








Our Pattern Department 





2794—Paris Endorses Plaits.—The pattern 

cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 4, 

42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 

36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 

terial with % yard of %-inch con- 
trasting. 

2707—Youthful Model.—The pattern can be 
had in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 4, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 2% yards of %-inch materi- 
al with 5g yard of 36-inch contrast- 
ing. 

2780—Y outhful Polka Dotted Crepe Design. 
—The pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, #, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with ™% yard of 

Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
being sure to state number and size 
two weeks for pattern to reach you. 





20-inch contrasting and 3% yards of 
binding. 

279S—Summery Design.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 3, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 32 or 40-inch ma- 
terial with 1 yard of 23-inch rib- 
bon for tie. 

278—Dainty Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 32 or 3%-inch 
material. 

2442—Child’s One-piece Dress.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards 
of 3%-inch material with % yard of 
3%-inch contrasting. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
of pattern 


wanted, allowing ten days or two 


Our new “Summer Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


afternoon and evening wear during the summer. 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


It contains embroidery designs and 
Address Pattern 














The Progressive Fe 








use an acid or bleach if necessary. For 
iron rust stains, use oxalic acid, hydro- 
chlorid acid, salts of lemon, or lemon 
juice and salt. 

» * * 

Cattyou tell me about some forfeits or 
stunts that will be fun to use at our 
community parties and picnics? 

Here are some interesting forfeits, that 
I hope will aid you to have a jolly time 
at your parties. 


Touch hundreds at one time. (Touch the 
hair.) 

Place a stick on the floor so that no one 
can jump over it. (Place it close to the 
wail.) 


Place a newspaper on the floor so that two 
people may stand on it and yet not be 
able to touch each other. (Place it under a 
door so that a person stands on either side 
of the door.) 

Hold a lighted candle so 
may view it except yourself. 
your head.) 


that everyone 


(Hold it above 


Go out of the room on two legs and re- 
turn with six. (Go out alone and return 
carrying a chair.) 

Answer six questions with “I am.” 

Write your full name in one letter. (Write 
it inside the letter O.) 

Place one hand where the other can not 
touch it. (The left hand on the right elbow 
is a good position.) 

. Gs 

Although I am not old, hard lines have 

appeared in my face, running from my 


nose to my mouth and from the lips 
down to the chin. What can I do to 
eradicate these lines? 

For this latter disfigurement the mouth 
may be pursed up and the corners gently 
rubbed in a circular direction with the 
finger-tips. Remember not to let your 
lips droop even when you are tired or 
discouraged. The hard lines from nose 
to mouth may be lessened by raising the 
chin and blowing imaginary thistledown 
for a few minutes, several times a day. 
Do not overdo this movement, however. 

The wise women who understands the 
value of making the most of her good 
looks realizes that to ensure good re- 
sults, care and time must be spent on 
her toilet. 


THE MENDING BASKET 
What to Use for Rag Rugs 


‘CY\H! I'd like to make some rugs too 
but I have no material,” said one 
woman looking at the other. 














They happened to be seated together 
on the outside of a little group that had 
gathered to sew together in the club 
house. 

“Why, I make them out of just any- 
thing. Why don’t you? Tl show you 
how if you'll bring some rags over to 
my house tomorrow.” 

“But I have nothing to make anything 


of,” she whispered back. 
Then the lady spoke out loud to the 
other women around, “What do you 


think, people, here’s a woman who says 
she has nothing in the house of which 
to make rugs? Don’t you believe that 
she is saving half a dozen old suits of 
her husband’s or dresses or something 
else that she will never use?” 

“T know that I had.” said half a dozen 
voices. Then one of them continued, 
“At least, I had until I began rug mak- 
ing and now my husband says that he 
knows the time is coming when he'll 
have to put his best suit under lock and 
key or I'll have it in rugs.” 

Several women laughed understand- 
ingly. 

“Well, what does one use?” said the 
woman who had no material. 

“Cotton,” said one. 

“Wool,” said another. 

“Jute,” said a third. 

“Why I get imperfect silk stockings 
from a stocking mill,” said a lady over 
in the corner. 
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“IT have made some very nice rugs 
from well-washed discarded jute bags.” 

“The cotton mills everywhere have rag- 
tag ends that they’re glad to dispose of 
for the cost of the raw material.” 

“T heard of a woman using old carpet 
once but I think that’s heavier than I’d 
care to handle. But whether you use silk, 
cotton or what—confine it to that so they 
will wear evenly.” 

“What do you do about the colors? I 
see you all have beautiful shades and 
combinations.” 

“Dye them,” said several in unison. 


The woman looked nonplussed, so a 
kindly old member said, “It’s like this. 
You select your burlap foundation, mak- 
ing it about three inches larger than the 
size you want so as to have some to 
turn under in a hem. Then you draw 
your design on it. On each portion of 
the design you pin a sample of the color 
vou want. It may be a bit of paper or 
rac but it is the shade you work to in 
dyeing your material. Of course, you 


-always select your color to harmonize 


well with the room you want it for, if 
it is to be used in your own home. If 
it is to be sold, you should choose, not 
the colors you like but those that the 
public is willing to pay a good price for.” 

“But why do nearly all of your rugs 
have black borders, dark backgrounds 
and bright designs?” she asked 

“Because they do not give a spotty ef- 
fect on the floor,” said one 

“Because that is the type of rug that 
our grandmothers made and these are 
copies of them,” spoke up another. 

“And one more thing,” smiled the 
president as she rose to open the meeting, 
“because they find more ready sale.” 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 











My Most Successful Vacation 


(First Prize Letter) 


AST year we decided to take the four 
children and go on a real vacation, 
since we had not had one in several 
years. We arranged to drive to Illinois, 
camping on the way. This being a camp- 
ing trip and visit combined, necessitated 
more baggage than a typical camping 
trip but we solved this problem by ex- 
pressing a trunk and made our plans as 
if we were taking a camping trip only. 
The getting ready was a large part of 
the fun, and I am sure no small meas- 
ure of the success of the trip was due 
to the ingenuity of the “man of the 
house.” A large trunk shaped box, cov- 
ered neatly with oilcloth, was attached 
to the back of the car. The lid of this 
box let down to make a table and the 
inside was packed with auto bed, camp 
stools, camp stove, tent bedding, small 
hatchet and other necessary tools as well 
as eatables and the few cooking utensils. 
On the running board we had a small, 
homemade, three compartment ice box. 
We found the ice kept splendidly in this 
and the perishable foods were in fine 
Condition when needed. In the car we 
had a bed attached to the back of the 
front seat for the baby, who was two 
years old. This was the greatest joy of 
all our equipment. She was delighted 
with it and when not taking long naps 
she sat in it and played and no member 
of the family enjoyed the trip more than 
she. I carried two thermos bottles—one 
for water and the other for iced, pas- 
teurized milk. Botlt of these I had filled 
ina drug store in some good sized city 
each morning and I always felt sure 
Ot a pure supply of milk and water. 
We left home the latter part of July 
and were gone a month, and the whole 
journey surpassed our expectations in ev- 
ery way. We enjoyed the unexpected 
beauty of places that in looking over our 
maps we had thought would be common- 
Place. We had expected to enjoy the 
beauties of the mountains but we had 
never dreamed the views across the Cum- 
berlands could be so magnificent. 


We found new and delightful things 


“verywhere and no one got tired. All 


oe oe Peo ee 6 


that was necessary to keep the boy of 
the family happy was to look up in the 
blue book how far it was to the nearest 
ferry. The very word charmed him and 
the few toll roads through which we 
went were a close second in interest. He 
was highly in favor of building a gate 
in front of our own place as soon as 
he got back. 

And how we did enjoy the people! 
My husband bought all his gas at the 
country stores just so that he could talk 
with the farmers I think. The auto camps 
were delightful and convenient, but one 
everring at stopping time we did not find 
one. But we were invited to camp in a 
beautiful pasture. The car was parked 
in a grove of fine oaks with a velvety 
carpet of bluegrass under foot. The 
place was so secluded that every one 
voted for no tent. The auto bed was 
put up as usual for the little folks and 
the cots for the older ones. The night 
was perfect—clear and cool, and I de- 
cided that no one has ever known the 
heavens really until he has lain down 
and looked upward at them. I had 
delved for a year in college astronomy 
but it took a camping trip to let me 
really see the stars. 

After a most pleasant visit we made 
the return trip through Central Tennes- 
see, northern Alabama, ~- Georgia, and 
home. Our expenses were very mod- 
erate and our car looked as well as when 
we started, and has seemed in no way 
the worse for the trip. 

On the last day as we neared home we 
were all talking of when we could start 
out again and this seemed to me to testi- 
fy that the trip had been a decided suc- 
cess, MRS. M. W. PATRICK. 

Fairfield County, S. C. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 
My Ideal Vacation 


(First Prize Letter) 
ERHAPS the best way to describe my 
ideal vacation would be to tell you of 
my vacation last year. Our pastor took 
a crowd of girls and a few boys down 
to Murrel’s Inlet for a week 

We left home Monday morning, five 
of us in one car with a young man of 
the neighborhood as driver. We met 
the others at the home of our pastor. 
His wife and two other ladies were our 
chaperones. 

We reached the inlet about 1 o'clock 
and spread our lunch under the trees. 
The girls had a small cottage. The boys 
had a tent. Each morning we gathered 
together and had a song and prayer. 














We went in bathing every day and 
took trips to other places of interest. 
We also took a study course as we are 
all B. Y. P. U. girls and boys. On our 
way home we went to Myrtle Beach for 
the B. Y. P. U. gathering. 

FRANCES BEDICK. 

Florence County, S. C. 


| WHEN A FELLER’S SICK 


Flowers in the Sick Room 
BENS appetite first coaxing 

after his illness and then it became 
o abnormally large that to give him 
what he craved would have been danger- 
ous. His mother, being a wise woman, 
made use of Ben's sense of sight. Many 
was the dear fresh little bouquet she put 
on his tray, especially in the morning 
when, like most nervous patients, he was 
Often she set the glass in- 
side a wreath of dewy nasturtiums. 











needed 


depressed. 


Then the flowers around the room—ev- 
ery night they were taken out and every 
morning before the bath they were re- 
irranged, put in fresh water and con- 
tainers, and then brought into the room 
juickly. As he got stronger his mother 
sometimes brought in the serving table, 


tlre scissors, and arranged the bright 
flowers with him . 
sR SR 


VER try cooking a whole meal at 
once? It may be done with a pres- 
sure or fireless cooker. 








Buckeyes are built 
in balloon sizes. too 


UCKEYE TIRES, built and guaranteed by Kelly- 

Springfield, offer generous mileage at low first cost. 

In low-pressure sizes as well as the regular cord 
line, Buckeyes will stand up and deliver service. 

Buckeyes are full size, full ply tires, intended for 
the man who wants good, dependable tires but who 
does not need the extra service he would get from the 
regular, higher-priced Kelly line. 

See the Kelly dealer. He can sell you Buckeyes 
at prices that will save you money. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street New York 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 





Mt. Amoena Seminary 


=== A Good Home and a Good School for Girls 





For further information 


FOUNDED IN 
1859 








Very Moderate in Cost Special Courses in Music 
Accredited by the State. 
Prepares girls for entrance to college, or for teaching without examination. 
Write to J. H. C. FISHER, MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 











A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 
for boys and girls. Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty 
of twelve men and women give pupils close personal attention. A new 
dormitory for one hundred girls Two good dormitories for boys. 
Cottages. Splendid administration building with a library of 2,000 
volumes. Steam heat, electric lights, running water. Expenses 


moderate. 
Session opens August 23, 1926 
N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 


In the Land of 
the Sky 


FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 
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MARS HILL COLLEGE | 


A Standard Junior College for Young Men and Women, true to the old ideals, 
| enrolling 532 students from 14 States. Faculty of twenty-seven college and university 
| teachers. Resources more than doubled in two years. Session opens Sept. 8, 1926. 
| For illustrated catalogue, address 


(Box 172) MARS HILL, N. C. 





| R. L. MOORE, President 
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BEST 


SOYBEAN 


HARVESTER 


IN AMERICA 
They All Say It— Za 














Our Sales Have Proved It! 


From the Smailest to the Largest Manufacturer 
of SOYBEAN HARVESTERS in Three Years 
SCOTT ONE MAN HARVESTER 

THE SCOTT SALES C 
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“EAKINNY! Oh, Skinny! Pa _ says 
that 1 can go with you on that 
ng trip. You know he has 


been saying that we would get into some 
just a bunch of 
man to lead us, but I just kept 
he said yes.” 
news. \ll of 


} 


iCave 


trouble, boys together 
with no 
on after him til 

“That's good the Lone 
Scouts are ready to tomorrow 
for Snake Creek where we're going to 
camp,’ returned Skinny Smith, tribe 
chief of Raccoon Tribe of Lone 
Scouts. The first speaker was Red Dun 
kin, a boy who had been wanting to join 
the Lone Scouts for some time, but had 
never gotten the consent of his father; 
however, he was going with the Raccoon 
Tribe on their big hike. 

“Well, I'll be ready in the morning. Is 
that satisfactory, Skinny?” asked Red. 

“Sure, we will all meet at the Sam 
Johnson hardware store and start on our 
way,” answered Skinny. 

The two boys parted, each going his 
way with happy thoughts running through 
his mind, for they knew that they would 
start on their big hike of the summer. 
Just as Skinny was nearing his home, he 
met Billy Johnson, son of the hardware 
dealer and assistant Tribe Chief of the 
Raccoon Tribe. 

“Well Billy, it’s good news that I 
have: Red Dunkin is going with us on 
our hike, and that makes seven of us: 
six Lone Scouts and Red makes seven, 
but when we get back, Red may also be 
a scout.” 

“Oh, that’s fine, we will start tomor- 
row morning, bright and early, if that’s 
agreeable with all the rest of the mem- 
bers,” replied Billy. 

“Yes, I think that will suit the rest of 
the bunch all right as they are all crazy 
to get off, so meet us at your dad’s store 
in the morning and don’t forget the tent 
that you're to bring. So long till morn- 
ing, I want to see about getting the gro- 
ceries,’ said Skinny. 


1 
tne 


The next morning dawned clear, much 
to the delight of the members of the Rac- 
coon Tribe, for they wanted their camp- 
ing trip to be spent in the sunshine and 
out among the trees and birds, and not 
cooped up in a tent watching the rain 
pour down, as happened the last time 
they went to Snake Creek camping. 

As the sawmill whistle blew for seven 
o'clock, the Raccoon Tribe marched out 
of town, all packed and ready for a full 
round of fun. Skinny was waving a flag 
above his head with the wording; “The 
Raccoon Tribe of Lone Scouts. Join 
Us!” painted in bright red letters across 
the top, while right below appeared a 
very natural lookin’ coon, painted by one 
of the scouts. They made a beautiful 
picture, all clad in the well fitting khaki 
scout suits. Their provisions consisted of 
one sack of flour, five pounds of bacon, 
salt and pepper and a bag of sugar be- 
sides the lunches their mothers had fixed 
for them. They had one frying pan, seven 
tin plates, knives and forks and cups and 
a dozen tin spoons. 

About 11 o'clock the boys began to 
look for a place to stop and eat their din- 
ner; they soon came to a cool shady 
place in the woods on a ridge; just be- 


low, there was a spring bubbling out 
from between two rocks. 
‘A fine place to stop,” said Skinny as 


he began to unpack his pack, which con- 
tained the frying pan and enough dishes 
for their dinner. 

“Sure thing,” agreed Billy, “and now 
for catching a string of fish for dinner; 
I'll go out here to Foster Pond and try 
my luck for some trout. I might find a 
school of hungry fellows and catch a fine 
bunch.” 

“All right Billy, you are lucky fishing, 
if you'll catch the fish I will cook ’em,” 
said Skinny. 

“Good,” said Billy, “come on Dick, 
we'll bring ’em in so grease your pan and 
make a fire.” Skinny soon had a fire 
started and a loaf of bread sliced and ev- 
erything ready to fry Billy’s fish (if he 








beautitul 


] . 
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fond of 


The 


was 


caught any). 
and Skinny 
birds and animals, and they 
ful in this part of the woods. 


all 


were ple nti- 


very the 


The boys hadn't long to wait, for the 
fish were biting good and Billy soon re- 
turned with a dandy string of trout. 

“Seven big ones, one for every boy, 
now clean ‘em?” ex- 


claimed 


who's going to 
silly. 

“Every fellow clean his own fish; that's 
the best way, and then we will see who 
can do the best job of it,” suggested Jim- 
my White. 

“Sure! that’s a fine idea,” agreed Skin- 
ny, and the boys soon had the fish in the 
pan. Soon the scouts had finished dinner 
and were on their way again. 


II 


S THE sun neared the horizon, the 

little party of scouts saw ahead of 
them, their camping ground, right on 
the bank of Snake Creek. 

“What a fine camping ground,” said 
one of the scouts as he began to unstrap 
his pack. Four of the boys put up the 
tent; the others got supper ready. Billy 
built a camp fire. 

“Now for ditching the tent,” exclaimed 
Skinny as he took a camper's folding 
spade from his pack and proceeded to 
dig a narrow ditch, about 10 inches tn 
width all around the tent, and then one 
leading off down the little ridge toward 
the river. 

“What's your idea in making all those 
ditches?” asked Red 


“Why, to drain the tent of course; see 


how I've got the ditches made. Both 
ditches start at the same place; just 
above the tent, branch out around it and 
come back together again below the 
tent,” replied Skinny as he folded his 
spade and put it inside the tent. 
“Supper is ready,” said one of the 


scouts. They seated themselves in a cir- 
cle on the ground and helped themselves 
to a supper of ham sandwiches that their 
mothers had put up for their lunch. 
When the boys had finished, they cleared 
away the scraps and began to tell jokes 
and sing songs. Too quickly Skinny’s 
watch said 9 o'clock and time for bed. 
They rolled up in their blankets and hit 
their bed of pine boughs, to awaken only 
when the sun was peeping through the 
tent flap the next morning. 

They ate a hasty breakfast of pota- 
toes, biscuit, and cheese on toast, which 
finished the grub that their mothers had 
sent along, and now they must root hog 
or die, as the saying is. When the dishes 
were washed and put away, the boys 
shouldered their fishing poles and went 
in search of game, or as Billy said, “tried 
their luck at the end of a cane.” About 
2 o'clock everybody drifted back toward 
camp with not much game but plenty of 
stories to tell. Just then there was a low 
rumble back in the southwest. Glancing 
up, Skinny saw a white mountain of 
clouds, which began to grow blacker 
while he gazed. 

“It’s going to rain, boys, so I’d better 
prepare for it. You know we are now a 
part of the Boy Scouts and their motto 
is ‘Be Prepared’ and it’s a good one too,” 
said Skinny as he began to slacken the 
tent ropes and open up all of the ditches. 

“What are you letting all of those 
ropes out slack for?” asked Red. 


“Well, in wet weather, all ropes, es- 
pecially tent ropes which are known as 
grass ropes, draw up; a grass rope 20 
feet long that is left out in the rain will 
draw up several feet, and you see when 
you pitch a tent, the ropes are always 
drawn tight, unless it’s threatening rain, 
and our ropes are about six feet long, and 
if they would draw up six or eight inches, 
it would be apt to damage the tent,” ex- 
plained Skinny. 


didn't know that,” said Red. The 
under grew louder and the clouds roll- 
cd up, turning ever blacker, and the 


ghtning began to flash across the sky 


1 zigzaw line and then the rain fell in 
sheets. The boys went inside the tent 
and buckled the lap down to keep out 
the beating rain. Suddenly Billy thought 
1f his matches, which he had starting 
the fire; the boys just brought one box 
of matches, and Billy kept them, but 
Billy failed one time to keep them, as 


he left the box on a chunk of wood out- 
side the tent. He burst out: 

“Say fellows, I’m afraid we've got to 
make cannibals out of ourselves and eat 
our grub raw, as I left the last match 
we had out in the rain.” 

“And with no dry wood, what will we 
do?” exclaiined Red. 

“Oh, we'll eat, and we won't eat raw 
meat either,” answered Skinny. 


II} 


the storm was over the boys 
out to look around, but they 
nothing but clouds anywhere 
except one little place, and that was over 
the sun, which was just sinking behind a 
group of pines. Matches were scattered 
here and there on the ground, but they 
were no longer matches, they were just 
little clean sticks; all of the heads had 
been soaked off. 

Skinny knew that something had to be 
done, and he knew just what he had to 
do. Off he went with several other 
scouts in search of dry wood. They soon 
found it in an old fallen pine, which in 
falling had burst and splintered under- 
neath, so that it furnished plenty of 
good dry wood. Jimmy began chop- 
ping and splitting off pieces and soon 
had a large pile. 

Meanwhile, Skinny had been getting 
some material to make a fire drill. He 
found an old dead maple tree which he 


fh 


went 


could see 


chopped into and found dry inside. He 
cut a stick out of it about a foot long 
and about as big as a broom handle. 


Then he trimmed off the ends, making 
them sharp. He next trimmed out a 
piece of the pine that Jimmy had cut; 
he made this about a foot long and 
about four inches wide and ahout 1% 
inches thick. Then he whittled a notch 
in one side about 7% of an inch deep, 
and with the point of his knife blade, he 
made a small hole partly through the 
piece an eighth of an inch back from the 
V shape notch. This was the fireboard. 
While Skinny was doing this. Billy whit- 
tled out a hard piece of wood about two 
inches in diameter and about an inch 
thick: in the center was a dug out hole, 
about half way through the block, with 
the top side whittled off round. This was 
the socket for the top end of the drill 
to turn in. While Skinny and Billy were 
doing this, another one of the scouts had 
made the bow: he cut a small branch 
from a hickory tree and bent it, using 
his shoestring for the bow string. 


“Do you boys think you're going to 
make a fire with that pile of sticks and 
junk? I'd hate to know that I would 
not get anything to eat until you cooked 
it on a fire made by that foolish looking 
thing,” said Red as he saw Melvin Kes- 
ler, another one of the scouts, bringing 
up a hand full of fine torn-up bark of a 
dry cypress tree. 

“Oh, maybe we'll have a fire and may- 
be we won't,” said Billy as he and the 
rest of the tribe started toward the tent. 


“Well Skinny, you're right, those ropes 
did draw up; they are almost tight 
again, after you loosening them as much 
as you did,” exclaimed Red as he pulled 
at one end of the tent ropes. 

“Ves,” drawled Skinny in a lazy man- 
ner as he began to fit his fire making out- 
fit together and place the tinder and 
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patch of cloth in its proper position: he 


then began to turn, and for a moment 
or two nothing happened. Then 

smoke began to rall out. He continued 
to draw the bow backward and forward 
as fast as he could for about five min- 


utes, and then jerked his drill from its 
place and began to work over the little 
coal that he had made; he bent low and 
fanned and worked and then a small red 
blaze sprang up and Skinny fed it with 
fine pieces of bark and little splinters off 
the pine tree. The blaze grew and grew 
and soon Skinny was piling on 
larger sticks. He took his seat on a 
nearby stick of dry wood. The rest of 
the scouts began to cook some supper. 
Red stood and looked at the fire, just as 
a little boy looks at his new express 
wagon on Christmas morning. 


some 


“Well, how in the world did you make 
a fire out of that mess of stuff? I don’t 
see how you did it,” said Red. 


“Oh, I learned that out of my Sev- 
enth Degree book of the Lone Scouts of 
America,” answered Skinny. Supper was 
soon ready and the boys sat down to a 
meal of bacon, biscuits and water. After 
the boys finished supper they took their 
seats around the camp fire. 


“Skinny, how do you scouts learn so 
much?” asked Red. 

“We learned all that we know of 
woodcraft and camping from our Lone 
Scout Degree books, and—” 


IV 


2 ELL I want you to give me an ap- 

plication blank in the morning so 
T can fill it out and join, and I’m going 
to form a tribe too if you all will show 
me how to go about it,” cut in Red. 


“All right, I’ll get you an application 
blank and help you all I can,” replied 
Skinny. 

“Say fellows, how about a little mu- 
sic?” asked Jimmy as he began to play 
Casey Jones on his mouth organ, which 
he always carried. 

“Oh, we wouldn't mind a little music, 
but the noise that you are making sounds 
like a bee in a hole,” answered Melvin. 
Everybody laughed; even Jimmy laugh- 
ed a little and said: 

“Let’s have a song then.” So they all 
struck in on a Lone Scout song: 


“We're Lone Scouts forever, we’re true to 
our pledge; 

Believers in freedom and lovers of right; 

We're true to them we 


will fight; 


our banners, for 


We'll climb on forever until we reach the 
height; 

We'll climb on forever ’till we reach the 
height.” 


They played and sang until about 10:30 
and then they all turned in to take a good 
night’s rest as they had decided to start 
for home the next day. 


Morning broke clear, to find the boys 
up and down at the lake shore, taking a 


bath. They hastened back, cooked and 
ate breakfast of bacon, biscuits, and 
water—the same old “seven and _ six.” 


They packed up everything and started 
for home; they studied a number of 
birds and trees on their way and camped 
at the same place for dinner as they did 
when they came up. They reached town 
about the middle of the afternoon and 
played a thrilling seven-inning game of 
baseball. Red went by Skinny’s home, 
where he got six Lone Scout member- 
ship blanks. 

A week later, 11 Lone Scouts marched 
down the main street in town; six be- 
longed to the Raccoon Tribe. The re- 
maining five were the members of the 
Hooting Owl Tribe, with Red Dunkin 
as Tribe Chief. 

Skinny Smith had finally succeeded in 
getting scouting started in his home town: 
he was now an LSD-LSB, and was work- 
ing harder than ever, for he intended to 
be an LSG some day—just had 890 more 
points to win. Ha, ha!! 


The End 
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The Farmer No Longer An Individualist 
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WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE food. 


He Must Organize to Succeed, Says 
White in This Week’s Success Talk 


Fens boy of 
that the farmer 


William Allen 


for Farm Boys 
the next generation must always re- 
is no longer an indi- 


he is a manufacturer, taking the raw ma- 
terial of the soil and sun and mixing it with brains 
and making food products and clothing material. He 
will fail unless he organizes, and to organize he must 
have high intelligence. 
to do is to fertilize his place with a first class brain 


The first thing for the farmer 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


Note to Boys.—Will Allen White is one of the most_famous and beloved American 


journalists. 


week's “Success Talk’’ will be by another 
was one himself—Senator Woodbridge N. 


Spending his life in the little town of Emporia, 
better known than most editors of great New York or Chicago dailies. 
cially loves and understands boys, as his celebrated “Boyville” 


Kansas, he is today 
And he espe 
stories testify. Next 
famous American who loves farm boys and 
Ferris, of Michigan 


I think boys would enjoy scout work 
better if they took more hikes together. 

L. S. GLEN T. HICKMAN (5) 
Caldwell County, N. C. 


Let’s Support National Scout 
| ITIONAL 


Salazar award for being the best 
amateur Lone Scout paper of 1925. This 
has been verified by National Scout get- 
ting better with each issue. National 
Scout is the official magazine of The 
National Mail Tribe and contains prac- 
tically every department that old Lonie 
used to. 


Scout magazine has won 


It is up to every Lone Scout to sup- 
port it and put the LSA where we all 
want it. The subscription rate is 35 
cents per year, 25 cents for eight months 
and 5 cents per copy. The address is 3 
Grindon Ave., Lauraville, Baltimore, 
Md., and a year’s subscription entitles 
you to a membership in the National 
Mail Tribe with a badge. Let’s go over 
the top with National Scout. 

LONE SCOUT RALPH LOCKETT, 

Ettricks, Va LSO, LS3 (5) 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE 

















Our Membership Contest 
EAR Brother Scouts:— 

While we write this the member- 
ship contest is still in full swing. Glen 
Hickman from Hudson, N. C., is leading 
with four new members and he has sev- 
eral more on the way. Calvin Latta from 
Wellville, Va., and Mark H. Wilson 
Weldon, Ark., have two each. Here’s 
the total score through July 6: 

Glen T. Hickman, Hudson, N. C. ... 
Calvin Latta, Wellville, Va. ........ 
Mark H. Wilson, Weldon, Ark. 
Glenn Maness, Deane, Ark. .......... 
Clay Morgan, Dora, Ala. ............. 
D. D. Stilley, Rougemont, N.C. .. 
James T. Tillett, Timberlake, N. Cc 
Summers Clark, Rogersville, Ala 

J. J. Smith, Brookside, Ala 

R. O. Snow, Ola, Ark. 

Travis Prine 
Jules Gray, Haralson, Ga. 


2N 


ot he me mt ee et es 


That still leaves two weeks for us to 
count so there isn’t any telling who the 
winners will be. The prize winners will 
be announced on the August scout page. 

Have you read “The Raccoon Tribe 
Goes Camping”? Then show it to one of 
your boy friends who isn’t a scout and 
have an application blank around handy 
when he finishes reading it. There are 
hundreds of boys just like “Red” Dun- 
kin. Here’s wishing that your friend 
will do as “Red” did. 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 


A Hiking Trip 
OMETIME ago a number of scouts 
and I decided on taking a mountain 

trip. We set our date and six days later 
we were climbing a peak that rises to- 
wards the clouds. The mountain had once 
been the proud bearer of a hotel on its 
summit. But the building burned and the 
beautiful mountain was left to the rattle- 
snake and other wild creatures. 


We went by way of the old toll gate 
road, one of the many trails which are 
now almost grown up with undergrowth 
After winding around for four miles we 
came to a spring out of which flowed 
clear sparkling water. We refreshed our- 
selves there, then climbed on to the sum- 
mit. 

On the north side, looking towards the 
Blue Ridge mountains, is a rock cliff 
covered with names of those who had 
come before. I don't need to tell you 
that we added our names, for you can 
guess that. On the east side of the peak 
is a large cave with six explored 
rooms. A light will burn only a tew 
minutes in the cave; probably this is 
the reason why so few people have cared 
to explore it. Also, according to the 
report, there is a deep hole in the back 
of the cave, going down no one knows 
how far. 





call. The membership fee entitles 
to a Membershi 


directions. 


included in the membership outfit 


NMR OR ON, 55s eeceeesvid eee 


to military service at any time. 


Address: 





Application for Membership— 


In signing my name below this application for 
membership in the Lone Scouts of America, which 
I do with the approval of my parents or guardian 
I do hereby take the accompanying Pledge, which | 
have read and which I thoroughly understand. 


The fee for joining the Lone Scouts of 
America is 15 cents; there are no dues ex 
cept a charge of 15 cents for the yearly roll 


Card and a copy of the 
Lone Scout Handbook, giving all necessary 


A Bronze Membership Badge will also be 


full membership fee of 30 cents is sent. 
‘ 


if the 

oo 
nevineuvebeaeds CHECK WHICH YOU WISH 
5465. Bess ae 
ep sevsewena aed Membership Alone (I5o)...... 


eT or Pe ee rer 


Secured by Lome Senat.......cccsescsscvcses 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


MEMBERSHIP in the Lone Scouts of America is open to any white boy nine years old 
or older who understands the Pledge given above. 

away from home, does not compel him to buy any Scouting goods unless he wishes, does 
not make him an agent for any magazine, and does not in any way make him liable 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE, 
LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Lone Scouts of America 
oa 


On my honor I will do 
my best— 

1. To do my duty to 
God and my country, 
and to obey the scout 
law; 

2. To help other peo- 
ple at all times; 

3.To keep myself 
physically strong, men- 
tally awake and moral- 
ly straight. 








a boy 








Membership With 
BD SED Winns cecdessaca 


Membership does not call a boy 








‘I AM a Lone Scout, 14 years old, and I 
have never walked. I am going to Indian- 
apolis to enter the James Whitcomb Riley 
Hospital for children and would be pleased 
to hear from some of the Lone Scouts as I 
expect to be there for some time. Please ad- 
dress George Wayne, Johnson, James Whit- 
comb Riley Hospital, 1040-1076 West Michi- 
gan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana,’’ writes 
George himself. He would certainly appre- 
ciate letters from all of you. Write him. 

“IT am glad to have the honor of being 
one of the first Lone Scouts of The Progres- 
sive Farmer tribe to win the LSB,” wrote 











BILLY PARSONS, LSB, LS3 
Billy was one of the first two members of 
The Progressive Farmer Tribe to win the 


Booster Button. He lives at Onley, Va. 
Billy Parsons, LSB, LS3, Onley, Va., in send- 
ing us his picture. And by the way, did you 
notice that he has already passed three of 
his degrees? Billy is an all-round booster. 

“I am sending you another application for 
a Lone Scout,” says Lylton Ethridge Max- 
well, Pink Hill, N. C., in a recent letter. 
Boys, we want to tell you he is headed 
straight for that LSB. 

Floyd Briggs, High Rock, N. C., called for 
12 application blanks. All right, Floyd, we're 
counting on you, 

Robert Looper, Timberlake, N. C., has just 
joined the Lone Scouts and wrote-us for 
six application blanks. He says he thinks 
there are that many boys in his community 
whom he can get to join. We hope he gets 
enough to organize a tribe. 

“Please send six blanks so I can get some 
other boys to join,” writes Eugene King, 
Tillery, N. C. Luck to you, Eugene. 

“Send me six application blanks for I want 
to get some of my friends to join, too, for 
I want to help the Palmetto state get up 
with the rest,” says this South Carolina 
scout, Alvin McIntyre, Townville, S. C., Rt. 1. 

“Please send me some application blanks. 
I want to try to organize a tribe of Lone 
Scouts in our neighborhood,” is the good 
news from M. Edmund Aycock, Pikeville, 
N. C. Go to it, Edmund. A live tribe cer- 
tainly can do a lot. 

John Sloan Leonaftd, Donalds, S. C., wants 
to hear from brother scouts. He writes, 
“Please send me about five application blanks 
as I think I can get that many members. 
There are no members around here so I 
think I can secure more. I would like other 
Lone Scouts to write me, I will answer all 
letters. Yours for a good scout year.” 

“I am sending in my application to become 
a member of the. Lone Scouts of America. 
I will do my best in every way to help the 
Lone Scouts of America,” writes Alton Park- 
er, Lake City, N. C. That’s the spirit, Alton. 
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The FRICK 
“Tractor Special” 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 
drel Bearings, pressed stecl Headblocks and 
ells with separate adjustable racks 

A low priced, powerful, speedy mill, fully 
equipped for use with fordson and larger 
power units. 

Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
for the price. When Frick says sv you can 
believe it 


Get an early start—write our nearest 
branch for price and com- 
plete specifications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 











Lew, gave! 











The best positions go to edu- 
cated men and women. A prac- 
tical business or stenographic 
course at KING'S will put you 
on the road to success. 


Enroll Any Time 
Send for Free Catalog 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 


Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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The GORDON 
“One Man Harvester” 
Saves Labor, Time and Money 
“Any boy large enough to drive a team safely, 
can hitch his team to this harvester, and har- 
vest from 100 to 150 bushels of beans a day, 

without extra help.’ 
For Descriptive Circular and Prices, Write 


GORDON BEAN HARVESTER CO. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 

















FOR FAT, HEALTHY STOCK 


sTRUVENS 


FISh MEAL, 





Regularly 


POULTRY, HOGS AND STOCK 

thrive on this ideal food supplement 
Struven’s fish meal supplies the necessary proteins 
and minerals for rapid, healthy growth of poultry, 
hogs and stock. Made from fresh, whole, finely- 
ground Menhaden fish 

Write for FREE feeding instructions and prices. 

CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 

114-B S. Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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was given credit for turning the tide. 
It is evident that recent curtailment of 
mill operation still leaves the rate of 
consumption relatively high. Moreover, 
mills are not carrying extremely heavy 
stocks of cotton Apparently, only a 
small part of the large increase in carry- 
over is in tlreir hands 

The exact tuation cannot be deter 
mined, but stocks of cotten in consuming 
establishments, as reported by the cen- 
sus bur re a fair barometer On 
May 31, these at inted to 1,450,000 bales, 
compared with 1,343,000 bales in 1925 
The average for the corresponding date 
in the past four years was 1,388,000 bales 


The extent of increase in holdings shown 


by the latest report is negligible, espe 


ially when account is taken of the lower 
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The sudden turn to warmer weather 
recently stimulated the demand for water- 
melons. Prices are lower than a week 


o due to the increase in receipts. Florida 


is still supplying the bulk of the demand, 


but Georgii Alabama and Texas are 
moderate shippers. Large melons are 


plentiful, and average quality is excellent. 
* * * 

Hay markets are experiencing the us- 

ual summer dullness prior to the market- 


ing of the new crop. Meadows and pas- 


tures east of. the Mississippi River are 
generally in good condition, so that there 
is little need for hay feeding. Prices 
hold fairly steady, however, since indi- 
cations point to a firm market for the 
new hay 

e& @ 


The corn market has entered its sum- 
mer phase of light receipts, decreasing 
stocks and crop scares, including both the 
sort based on actual damage and the 
artificial created by speculative 
interests anxious to stimulate advancing 
accumulation of corn at 
terminals is still too large to permit any 


variety, 


prices. The 


big rise, however, unless the damage is 
real. At this writing, the prospect is 
for a crop nearly as large as last year. 
Oats prices have reached new low lev- 
els for the season. July usually wit- 
nesses a fairly heavy movement of new 
crop oats to Northern markets, the crop 
utlook in the most important states has 
improved in the last month, stocks at 
Is re oppressively large, and 

Y k snap 

* * » 

j utte market scems to have ad 
isted wself the liberal supply situa- 
Ol d price have steadied. Rex eipts 
t ik g marke during June wert 
rger than last year but less than the 
une average for the previous three 
cal Accumulations in storage for the 


next to the largest on record 


Production has passed the 


for the season, so that supplies will 


for June. 


dimmnish. 








total about 13,700,000 bales, so 
that the croy still be 


great enough to provide for 


would 


consumption at the same rate 
as this year without any fe- 
duction in the car r 

* > * 

The reat trend of } prices 
ts hard to figuri Light 
hogs are back to the high point 
of the year, the Chicago top 
being $15, but average prices 
are a dollar er than three 
or four we Part of 
the decline in the average is 
due to larger receipt ? poor 
hogs, especially dis ded 
brood sows, but heavy butcher 
hogs | ned als Lard 
price Ss aecitmed ; cent a 





pound, as stocks of lard are 
gradually piling up. Hogs are 


probably yielding much lard 
per head as at any time in the 
last 10 years. offsetting, to a 
large extent, the stnaller num- 


bers slaughtere 
> * - 
Last year the number of 
cattle slaughtered under fed- 
eral inspection increased from 


732,000 head in June to 1,067,- 


ty 
fiere is 


was needed on the 
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if aecreds ing S up plies of fresh CLOS 
we at last being reflected in a firmer 
market, Summer weather has affected 
quality and reduced the quantity of 
trictly f og Prices have been 


the past week. 


The peanut 1 ket 1s very firm with 
sales of No. 1 Spanish at 9% cents f. o. 
b. Southern points. Occasional offerings 
re available at less than that figure. No. 





1 Virginias a e) cents with ex- 


re up to 
1 


tra large at 10 cents. Demand is quiet, 
but dealers believe that the available suy 
ply will all be wanted at these prices or 
I 


i f The 


to some 


sup- 


gher before the end of the 
rate of 


season. 
imports has increased 


extent recently and this may prove to be 


the limiting factor in the market. Re- 
ports on the new crop are less pessi- 
mistic. 

* * x 


The midseason potato crop has begun 
to move in volume. South Carolina has 
stopped shipping, North Carolina and 
Virginia have passed the peak for the 
season and shipments will dwindle rapidly. 
Carlot shipments of Southern potatoes 
last week were 50 per cent larger than the 
shipments of a year ago when the 
son was earlier. Prices have declined 
both at shipping points and in distribut- 
ing markets under the liberal supplies. 

* * * 


sea- 





Peach markets will be taxed with in- 
creasing receipts during the next few 
weeks. During July, Texas, Arkansas, 
Alabama, and the Carolinas will be ac- 
tive shippers, making it the big month 
for peaches. The season has been uni- 
formly late with all varieties so that 
there will be no serious overlapping of 
hipment as was feared ¢ hie n the 
seasor The heavy movem« probably 
will mtinue throug! » September this 
veat [The averag c nd tality of 
his year's peache etter than usual, 
which should me su demand. 
Peache ill be exported to Europe again 
this year, but in larger quantities than 
in either of the past two seasons when 


hinm ; { | 7 an . 
shipments were made ciiefiy as an e@xX- 


periment. 


BSF SK 


Give Cotton Immediate Spe- 
cial Care 
A CONSIDERABLE 


cotton crop is from four to six weeks 
late in the Carolinas. Late cotton with 


portion of the 


poor stands calls for everything possible 








DOES LIME PAY? 


a demonstration made by Mr. J. O. Smith. 
ttom 





of Hayesville, N. C., for the pu 
lands of Clay County. He found out, too. 


000 ia October. Inthe last five ii Enc shotts"on thouassas ot Tatisn Tek “Ge MUST Sree a Eo 


In the alent. bane place where 
two 





se of finding out if lime 
he stands 
Demonstrations like 

or more. tol, 





The Progressive Farmep 


eview of the Market Situation 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


to hasten the growth and maturity of the 
crop. 


No weed should be allowed to show 


more than two leaves; let’s kill them 
early. No crust that will not crumble 
under the cultivator should be allowed to 
form. Let’s cultivate before the toy il 
layer runs together. Late applications 
of nitrate should go down at once it 


will soon be too late for topdressing, 
Let’s leave late cotton twice as thi as 
stalks to the foot of 
late cotton will make more early bolls 
than any lesser number. We should also 
get the boll weevil gun ready, load it to 
the muzzle, and keep it cocked. 


early cotton. Six 


We know it is now considered late to 
apply nitrate of soda to cotton but t 
the cotton is late, too. At least 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda or 75 pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia should be applied at 
once, where this has not already been 
done. This will quicken the growth, make 
more room for bolls on the cotton stalks, 
and help increase the number of early 
bolls. Then, if we will sow bur clover 
in late August or bur clover, crimson 
clover, vetch, small grain, or any suit- 
able winter crop in September, we will 
produce a profitable crop where the land 
would otherwise be on a five or six 
months’ loaf. 





& 7 


Trend of the Markets 


VERAGE prices at Chicago except 
cotton at New York and peanuts at 
Georgia shipping points. 





July 6, Week Year 
1926 ago ago 
. spot middling, h $ 1840 $ .1850 $ 2425 
N 1 Span., Ib 09% -09 
, @ hern sliss 
phs, cwt t 5 
Ca lans t , ”) 
is, Florida Tom ; 
11.75, 
8 en a 
» mixed, bu 
2 wh bu i 
1 mothy, tor 24.00 25.00 
sas and Missouri Cobblers. % Georgia | a. 
= © 


Know Timber Values Before 
You Sell 


EN years ago Ballard 

Troy, Alabama, had 200 acres in 
ber for which they 
The y refused to sell. 


Brother of 
r Pasad of ) 
were offered : 


In 1925 they had several offers for this 
same tract of timber, the lowest of which 
was $500 and the highest was $3,000, or 
six times that of the lowest. 

Secing that there was uncertainty some- 
where, they decided to get a cruiser 

to go over it and give them 


reliable information. This 
cruiser charged them $25 for 


his service. He found that 
they had 750,000 board feet 
of hardwood and 1,000,000 feet 
of pine timber. 

After the cruiser com] 
his work they sold the hard- 
wood timber for $3,500 and 
have priced the pine at $3,000, 
with indications that they will 
make a sale. 

Based upon the highest offer 


1 


eted 


made them in 1925 for all 
this timber the cruiser who 
charged them $25 was worth 
$3,500 to them. Farmers 
should know their timber be- 
fore making a sale. D. 
et S&S SS 

HE Virginia Baby Chick 

Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., July 


27. The association is hop- 
ing to have such well know? 
poultrymen as Prof. Jas. Rice, 
of Cornell, and Dr. O. B. 
Kent, of Chicago, on its pro- 
gram. All Virginia baby 
chick men will be welcomed. 
For further information write 
R. F. Hayes, Secretary, Bris- 
Va. 



































, Pioneer 

Bill Says: 
The Pioneer Engine Sup- 
port, a little saddle 
o’pressed steel, holds your 
Ford engine tighter than 
a bear’s pr and makes 
’er run steadier. ’Most 
all vibration is gone. ES AS 
Power is greater---especially on 
hills. All fear of broken crank- 
case arms is ended; those already 
broken will be set for good. Don’t drive 
your Ford any longer without a Pioneer 
Support around the flywheel housing. 


Use as a brace for three or four speed 
auxiliary transmission. 


THE BREWER -TITCHENER CORP’N 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 





































Patented 
Dec. 30, 1919 






Support 
Las roa 


IRE REPAIRS” 


The easiest repair 
in the World 


\ ITHOUT heat, special tools, 
or appliances, you can make a 
perfect tube repair with Las-Stik in 


three minutes. Stretches with the 
tube, won’t creep or crawl loose, and 





becomes a permanent part of the 
tube. Costs 50 cents, At your dealers 
or by mail, 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


“The White Tube Patch that Never Fails’’ 








You Know Lots of People Who 
Need Monuments 


Our handsome cat alug of marble and 


granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener 
ous commissior ‘u experience neces - 
sary 
Men and women eve rywhere are sellir 

4 our beautiful mem a als in their spare | 


30 to $150, and 
Write 
More 


= time i ey ear! 
more, a month You can, too 
for bos vk Le How to Earn 
Money,”’ TODAY 
Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 





21 nfederate Ave., Room 209, Atlanta, Ga 
A Patented Floor-board | 
ast! Anti-Rattler for 
FORD CARS 
The floorboards in Fords are very noisy and are dan- 


serous about getting out of place and blocking pedals 


thus causing driver to lose control of car en vd having 
wrecks Th is antl -ratler holds boards — ace 
and I n Sent postpaid up ot 
$1.00 : oye ther touring roadst “4 or 
coupe, and model 





Walker & Birdwell Mfg. Co., Limestone, Tenn. 


SL =_—=—_——“_ 


That Extra Supply of Seeds, 
Hatching Eggs, 
Poultry and 
Miscellaneous Articles. 





A Want Ad in The Progressive 
Farmer will turn the deal and put 
money in your pocket. 


Write us if you need any help 
with your ads. 


The Progressive Farmer 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 





_ The Progressive Farmer.” 





STRINGING IT OUT 

“A little bit 
keeper feeding 
Sea Bag. 





goes a long ways,” said the 
a handful of hay to a giraffe.— 


THE, NUT 
The part of an auto that causes more ac- 
cidents than any other is the nut that holds 
the steering wheel. 
RAW 
Athletics are interfering with study, says 


presidents. The three R’s 
ah! Rah! Rah! 


of our college 
of today seem to be R 


one 


QUITE PLANE 
Bill—“You are just like an 
Phil—*Why, 
Bill—“No, you’re no use 


airplane.” 
so high?” 
on earth.” 


‘cause I fly 


TOO MANY LAWS 


“If there wasn't nothin’ but the Ten Com- 
mandments for us to live up to, some fellers 
would ‘low as how we had too many laws.” 


-The Bogburg Bugle. 


TWO SEASONS 
A teacher at a Christian center had been 
explaining and naming the four 
a class of children. “How many seasons have 
we?” she asked Rachel. “Two, miss,” re- 
plied the little denizen of New York’s sweat 
shop district, “slack and busy.” 


seasons to 


WITH THESE FEW REMARKS 


Parson Johnson—“De choir will now sing, 
‘I’m Glad Salvation’s Free,’ while Deacon 
Ketcham passes de hat. De congregation will 
please "member, while salvation am free, we 


about it. All 
means an’ 


hab to pay de choir foh singin’ 
please contribute accordin’ to yo’ 
not yo’ meanness.” 


NO RAPID TRANSIT 

A few days after a father had placed his 
two children in a school a book agent called 
on him and said, “Now that your children 
go to school you ought to buy them an en- 
cyclopedia.”’ 
Hanged if 
like 


encyclopedia? 
“Let them walk, 


them an 
was the reply. 


“Buy 
I do,” 
I did.” 


SUBURBAN ETIQUETTE 
Mrs. Town—“Who is that woman you just 
bowed to?” 


Mrs. Suburbs—“Oh, she’s my next door 
neighbor.” 

Mrs. T.—“But she did not return 
bow.” 

Mrs —*No, she never returns anything.” 
—Beanpot 

BAWLED OUT 

“Hey, boss, kin I go to the ball game?” 
shouted the office boy, rushing in with his 
hat on one side of his head. 

“Billy, that’s no way to ask,” replied his 


this chair and 
he walked 


“Here, 
you % 
making 
Smith,” he 


employer 
I'll show 
up to Billy, 


“7. 


you sit in 
Removing his hat, 
a deep bow. 


asked, ‘‘may’ I go to the 


| ball game?” 


Billy,” “Here’s fifty 


a ticket.” 


“Sure, ered Billy. 


for 


answ 


cents 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P, ALLEY CRG 0, 














r 


1 CouLD KETCH UP 
WID MAH WORK, I 
RECKN , BUT 1 Don’ 
KEER to Git DAT 
CLOSE To '!T!! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Jes’ bout de time you thinks you’s got 
de worl’ by de tail, de tail comes off! 








/ 
| 








(17) 783 








John Deere No. 82 
--for the Fordson 


farm at Watertown. 
It was full of roots. 








your | 


through the rooty soil, 


ers clean. 


hind your Fordson. Be ready 













“The Best Job of Plowing 
Ever Done in This Field” 


--Said the Fordson Operator 


It was the ‘‘toughest”’ field on the big Illinois state 
Once it had been swamp land. 
The loose, black soil was sticky. 
It was the field where plows had failed. 


But back and forth across that field went the John 
Deere No. 82 Tractor Plow, cutting clean furrows 
turning the furrow: slices per- 
fectly, covering the trash, and keeping disks and scrap- 


“‘That’s the kind of plowing I like to see,” 
tractor operator, as he looked over the job. 
best plowing ever done in this field.” 
dy with s John 


You want that same satisfac 


ear. See it on seis in your town. 
John Deere, Mol: 


JOHN= DEER 


Illinois. Ask for Folder ER 


said the 
“It’s the 


rformance be- 
ere No. 82 this 
Write for free folder 
~ 535. 








THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





No question about it, any man can eas- 
ily earn £65 a week just showing our 
onda »rful outfit and taking orders for 
our high-grade tailoring—lower prices 
—better clothes—bigger cash profits. 
SUIT FREE—-SEND NO MONEY 
To introduce unbeatable values, classy 
styles and perfect tailoring, we make 
this introductory free suit offer—same- 
thing different, better, bigger, more 
libe ral than any offer ever made. 

e outfit of 200, 
larg re real cloth ae verything furnished 
r rop us a today for free suit and 
sample outfit offer, 


Whol te Tail 
SPENCER MEAD CO. poijg23.cheaxo 


STAMMERING! 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, 
and most ol ther n can, but stammers in the pres- 
on of others, it must be tha the presence of 

eo he ! t 











does something the Na 
th 7 pro ess t 





I I wha 
interferes, and the stammerer be taught 
th it must be that a is ns 

rid. of t! ie th ing chat makes him st 


it is tha t 


—_ = That’ 
I ph method of “t up te 11 
pon abo mut it SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS. | 


Tyler, Texas. 
















TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 


Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
Wo blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at drugyists, or postpaid. 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions. Interesting horse book 2-S free, 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
strained tendon. Coit a lover lameness, 
2 though for a time, couldn't take a step. 


ABSORBINE 


















TRADE MARK REG. US.) PAT OFF 











een 


'z OMT ONLY $f §9 


High Grade Ste sting” y. urber SA. Smoot 
Action, € to we Cy utting Steel Clippers. Fine Barber Comb and Shears. 


Cuts, Trims, Bobs. 


Send Ni Pay Postman $1.99 and postage. Use 30 Days. 
Uf not bikin ee return in good condition aad purchase price will 
tefunded. STERLING CO NBINO. | BALTIMORE. MD, 











Only when a product 
measures up to high standards, 
can it bear this 71-year name 


CRANE 


Valves: Fittings 


Plumbing Fixtures - Water S 


ystems 


and Softeners 












CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 






eee 


oe 
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2 it iat Do | abla Lite Ted 




























































































































The Collegiate Institute 
MOUNT PLEASANT, N. C. 
“Merit, the Measure of Success” 
Situated in Piedmont Carolina celebrated for its healthful, pracing 
climate.—Preparatory and Junior College courses Aims at development 
f head, hand and heart Strong faculty of cullege and ur uiversity 
men,—Modified Military insures safe government and ntributes to splen- 
did physiques.—Clean athletics, winning teams New dormitories with 
all modern conveniences.—Discriminating patrons from ten states.—Ex- 
penses moderate 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST Address 
COL. G. F. McALLISTER, Principal. 
| 
Boiling Springs High School- 
| 
Are AT THE FOOT OF THE Ah RIDGE MOUNTAINS | 
fard co-educational high school with brick buildings, steam heat, electric lig sht ~ollege trained 

A standar« cst a yor ary societies, well organized religious activities, and an active ath etic asso- 

teachers, Unsurpassed ror ged able e coach. Two literary courses are offered with paseo departments 

in Pia a wi oice, Art, China Painting, He yvisehold Arts, and Bible 

Be “i includ ling board, tuition, room rent, he or light, and incidentals, $198.10 for the entire 

nine t enths For catalog and information apply 

_ PROF. J. D. HUGGINS, PRINCIPAL, BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 

- Pa Seed 
Catch Sag enw i 
e ] 
Fee. Mink, TRAP. Write for Ba w folding 1s ac e , VY 
vanized —u rite for Bargain 7, 
of Pysiing Supplies and our FREE TRA P Offer. the reputation of 
our famous Fish Bait FREE introduce our trans. 
[ALTON SUPPLY CO. 0p. 8, Gt. Louis, Mo. the oldest 
Per 25 $00 $ iy A 
Mixed (Chicks ...--se+s«+. 6 an 00 
Ferris Strain White Legho . 2°50 4.50 8.00 
Basom's Brown Leghorns . 2.50 4.50 8.00 
Parks Strain Barred Rock 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Basom’s Khode Island Keds 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Pedrick Strain Jersey Black Giants 5.00 10,00 20.00 
100% live delivery guaranteed; money potiane led for 
all) dead chicke when received Reference, chfield 
Beak, jUNIATA POULTRY FARM, poeneetd, Pa. 
From Heavy Laying Free bg 
Flocks er 100 
Ss. C. White Leghorns.. $8.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns.......... 8.00 
Barred Rocks : 10.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 10.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix 7.00 
Special Prices on 590 and 1,000 lots 100% Prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed 
Address: J. N. NACE, Richfield Pa., Box 61 m ’ 
“BABY CHICKS | 4? America 
tie teh a Wm.C. Robinson & Son Co. 
White Leghorns $2.50 $4.30 $ 8.00 $38.00 $75.00 Established 1832 
Barred Rocks 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Rhode Istand Reds ».50 10.00 - oe 95.00 
. Laced Wyandottes 6.50 12,00 5.00 ° 
a “Mixed” Chicks 5.00 9:00 42.50 80.00 CARY HIGH SCHOOL 
Assorted Chicks 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Light Mixed Chicks 4.00 7.00 33.00 65.00 
100% live delivery guaranteed You can order from ad CARY, mm. ¢. 
r write for circular. | 
The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. | A large boarding school widely known 
| for its work in vocational agriculture 
om wali O¢ HATCHERY and home economics. 
We take the risk. 100% live RY/a, Five large brick building valued at 
delivery. Purebred high qual CHICKS a quarter of a million dollars. 
ity chicks from flocks selected and culled by Strong faculty of Christian men and 
expert judge. All leading breeds. women, numbering twenty-nine in 
Write for prices and big illustrated Catalog charge of the various departments. 
We ship C. O. D. One dollar down and pay Courses in teacher training, public 
postman the rest after you get chicks. school music, physical education, type- 
Write Today writing, piano, etc., besides the usual 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. academic subjects. 

; FROM HENS Expensse very moderate. Free Tui- 
Chicks That Grow— THAT LAY tion in teacher training department. 
ak, echeren” oe door eo gato $ 8.00 $37.50 Fall term opens Monday, August 3. 
Brown Leghorns ........... 2.50 4.50 00 -50 For descriptive catalogue and other 
Berred Rocks ............+4.. 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 information, address 
Rhode Island Reds ..... 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 
Mixed Chicks 2.25 4.00 8.00 37.50 M. B. DRY, Superintendent, 

PINECREST pouttay ‘FARM & HATCHERY ary, Cc. 
Herbert Miller, Pro Richfield, Penna. 
Be See at mm oe oaaieinall 
S. C. Buff Leghorns: $8.00, 100 Barred 
CHICKS Rocks: $16.00, 100 Reds: $11.00% 100 
White Rocks: $12.00, 100. Light mixed: $7.00, 100 | DAT RY SUPPLIES 
Heavy: $8.50, 100. 
All good chix and 100% live delivery d Write Dept 115 


Jacob Niemond, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. | 


HIGH GRADE CHICKS 








Heavy ‘a per 100: Leg 
Rocks, Ke J ") fio Orne won $11: 1 zoe. 
15 $9. Live delivery. Catalog 


: $7 
ee DIXIE. POULTRY. “FARMS, Brenham, Texas. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 

Thousands of cight-week-old 
Now Half Price } ts. Also Hatching Eges. 
Trapnested, pedigreed Base ion stock, egg bred 26 
years, Winners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and special 
Price bulletin free Iship c O.D., guarantee satisfaction 
GEO. B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Raplds, Mich. 

















For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
“Butter Milk Making” 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 








EGG of re Se OOS th 
CRATES | be * 50c eacy 
(Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO, 
ATLANTA, GA. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 





The Progressive Farmer.” 








E OFFER for the 
forming 
other letters pr 


your name w tl 


liberal cash prizes 
letters on the subjects 
inted. Ni 
vheld, 


want say so. 


Turkeys Successfully.” F $10 
gressive Farmer 


irst prize, 


Habits for Keeping Healthy.” (Report 


gressive Farmer. 


prize, $5. Mail all letters by 
and the Obstacles I Overcame.” 
Hutt, The Progressive Farmer 


lege Education.” First prize, $3. 


gressive Farmer. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


indic 
letter shou 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“My Method of Raising Young 


“How We Have Found Increased Happiness Through Good Physical Health and 


lessons 


lishing vigorous good health and the rules 
result.) First prize, $15; second prize, $10. 


“Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Growing Clover.” 
August 24 to 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“My Success as a Money Maker; What I Did 


First prize, $5. 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.— 
Mail all letters by July 20 to Mrs. 


Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
ited below; also cash payment for all 
ild be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 


Mail all letters by July 20 to The Pro- 


how learned in estab- 
and maintaining this 
to The Pro- 


learned and 
used in achieving 
Mail all letters by July 22 


First prize, $10; second 


The Progressive Farmer. 


Mail all letters by July 20 to Mrs. 


“My Reasons for Wanting a Col- 
Hutt, The Pro- 
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The Progressive Farmer 


In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Co-operation Killed the 

Roosters 
O-OPERATION, it said, 
mountains; and it al 
for farmers and 
vay of improving the quality 
tity of eggs during the 
been demonstrated down in 
Texas. 

3y this time it is a pretty generally 
known fact that fertile eggs are far less 
valuable as a marketable product, espec- 
ially in summer, than infertile eggs. And 
it is generally known, also, that eggs 
can be made infertile by the simple ex- 
pedient of removing roosters from the 
poultry flock. 

But the average farmer who keeps 
chickens for his own use and to help pay 
the grocery bills has his mind on too 
many other problems to give any really 
constructive thought to his poultry. Con- 
sequently, although he knows that infer- 
tile eggs are better than fertile ones for 
summer selling, he somehow neglects to 
weed out the roosters at the proper time. 
He needs something to jar him tempo- 
rarily from other thoughts and remind 
him of the value of this practice. 


can move 
can do a great 
in the 
and quan- 
summer, as has 
Southwest 


1 
poultrymen 


In some 15 counties down in the south- 
part of with Bexar as 
pivot point, it has been found that 


western Texas, 


the 


cooperation and well-timed publicity, 
gained through codperation, does the 
trick. As a result of this discovery and 
its practice, poultrymen and _ farmers 
who raise poultry as a part of a well- 
rounded system of production, have been 
saved thousands of dollars this year 
through the production of infertile eggs. 
This spring, Mr. Mally,the Lone Star 


*oultry Association, and others who were 


vitally interested in the production of 
better poultry and poultry products in 
and around San Antonio, decided that. 


farmers really were willing to sell or 
kill off their roosters if they would be 
reminded sufficiently of the value to get 
them down to the actual job of doing it. 
Accordingly, through codperation with 
county agents, leading poultrymen and 
others directly interested, a day was set 
for the elimination of roosters. The fact 
that a codperative, concerted movement 
to do away with the male members of 
the chicken flock was in progress cre- 
ated considerable newspaper comment. 
As a result, farmers became interested. 
It was suggested at first that all the 
roosters be killed on the day set. Then 
some kind-hearted soul slipped around 
to the office of the society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals and sug- 
gested that something ought to be done 


to prevent the heartless slaughter of 
roosters, simply because they happened 
to be born roosters. It did not look 


humane! It has been more or less indi- 
rectly insinuated that Mr. Mally or some 
leading poultryman was responsible for 
hint getting to the humane office. 
But be that as it may, the objection cre- 
ated a furore. The newspapers carried 
front page articles about it. 

Someone, humanely inclined, suggested 
that there ought to be a home created 
for the care of old and decrepit roosters, 
where they could live their declining 
years in peace and comfort and die nat- 
ural, painless deaths. Then Mally came 
back with the disconcerting news that it 
had been customary, since he could re- 
member, for people to deliberately kill 
roosters when they wanted fried chicken, 
or baked, for dinner; and since the prac- 
tice was well established, he saw no rea- 
son for a change. He doggedly held out 
for the usual methods of slaughter. 

Suggestions and arguments back and 
forth created newspaper material of a 
highly interesting type. Naturally the 
farmers whom the sponsors of the cam- 
paign wanted to interest read the papers. 
They became interested. This publicity 
was the one thing needed to jar them 
out of their routine work sufficiently to 


the 


give the rooster question’ real thought. 
s a result, it is estimated that 10,000 
roosters were sold or slaughtered for 
food on that day. Codperation and pub- 
licity did it. RUEL McDANIEL. 


Prefers Poultry Sanitation 

RS. A. F. 

try husbandman at V. 
burg, Va., says: 

“Treating chicks, with the hope of 
satisfactorily combating disease, is us- 
ually very discouraging and the results, 
at best, seldom warrant the expenditure 
of time and expense involved. Prevent- 
ing disease is much the wiser course to 
pursue; and this can practically always 
be done by good management and observ- 
ing rules of sanitation, Proper sanitation 
means that chicks should be raised on 
fresh ground, whenever possible, and that 
they should be kept apart from the adult 
flock. 

“Chicks kept in close quarters with 
the old hens are not only in danger of 
being run over by them, but their special 
feed is stolen and often becomes 
taminated. By changing the chicks to 
fresh quarters, as conditions require, the 
old ground can be plowed up and sowed 
to crops, and later, perhaps the following 
year, can be used again for the growing 
flock. 

“A portable brooder house is a great 
addition to the farm equipment in sol 
ing the problem of proper sanitation. A 
house of this type can easily be moved 
from one place to another as conditions 
seem to need, the edge of a cornfield or 
an orchard usually being an ideal spot 
for its location.” 


Marketing the Poultry Sur- 
plus Profitably 


mMucH valuable information has been 

given to poultry producers relative 
to the value of culling the flocks, how 
done, and the time when it should be 
done. 


Treakle, assistant to poul- 
P. I., Blacks- 


con- 


Before the summer is over, farmers 
who are awake to the value of this work 
will not fail to look after the marketing 
of the culls and surplus spring chickens 
and will keep only those profitable for 
egg production this fall and winter. 

“Then,” says V. W. Lewis, livestock 
marketing specialist, North Carolina 
State College, “don’t forget that the 
North Carolina State Division of Mar- 
kets is intensely interested in this 
poultry and egg marketing project. If 
you haven’t a poultry club in your com- 
munity, organize one. Get other clubs 
organized and unite your efforts to make 
up a carlot of poultry for sale. When you 
do this, your market is any point in the 
United States where the most money can 
be had. Until you do this, your market 
will be largely local and at the mercy of 
some huckster or local dealer. 

“Tt is well to patronize local markets 
and we advise that you do not overlook 
them, but any wise class of producers 
will have to look beyond the home town 
and community for even a small surplus 
of products. It may be the small surplus 
that breaks the market if you are not 
prepared to dispose of it wisely. 

“The carlot marketing of poultry takes 


satisf 





care of this surplus in a very ac- 
tory way, paying you market price at the 
car door. Try it on your surplus this 
summer.” 
sc Ss 
HERE is much difference in the 
rapidity of development of young 


birds,” says Dr. B. F. Kaupp. “Some of 
the chickens develop rapidly, some mod- 
erately and others slowly. Those that de- 
velop rapidly should be selected for 
breeding purposes. The pullet that grows 
fast, with well developed head and neck, 
a blocky body, and strong legs, is the 
one that will begin to lay early and will 
lay late into the fall of next year. She 
will be the high producer.” 
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"Silage and Pastures 


ANY dairymen are producing milk 
at a higher cost than there is neces- 
sity for, simply because they do not pro- 
vide the cheapest dairy feeds that can 
be fed a cow giving milk. These are 
pasturage and silage. 

While this is more true of dairymen 
who have their plants near cities, it 
need not be true of real farmers who 
have cows a little farther from their 
market. The farmer with a herd of 
dairy cattle and an area of land suffi- 
cient to produce the needed silage and 
pasturage has a distinct advantage when 
deliveries are made by truck. A few 
miles out on a good road, he still has 
practically all the advantages of the 
dairyman right at the city border. The 
South should consume more than twice 
the quantity of ‘milk now produced in 
the South, and we can produce it more 
cheaply than any competitor if we pro- 
vide abundant pasturage and silage. 


Early varieties of sorghum sowed 
even as late as the middle of July 
will produce heavy tonnage. Land for 
pastures should be prepared at once by 
liming, fertilizing, and sowing a legume 
to be plowed down or disked in when the 
pasture seeds are sowed. 


“Coop” Tobacco Will Not Be 
Dumped 


HE receivers of the Tobacco Growers’ 

Coéperative Marketing Association 
declare they are in a position to market 
the tobacco stock of the association on 
an orderly principle and there is no dan- 
ger of the stock being dumped upon the 
market. 

I. P. Whitehead, attorney for the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of Balti- 
more, adds that satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made which will allow 
his receivers to market the tobacco with- 
out fear of being pushed. 

“Having had its legal rights with ref- 
erence to loans fully and _ satisfactorily 
determined, the Intermediate Credit Bank, 
in the spirit of helpfulness which it has 
always entertained towards the associa- 
tion, entered into an arrangement with 
the receivers whereby the tobacco pledged 
for loans to the bank would be marketed 
in an orderly manner and not dumped on 
the market and sacrificed,” Mr. White- 
head said. 

The receivers also announce the -ap- 
pointment of John M. Taylor to succeed 
A. R. Breedlove as sales manager. Mr. 
Breedlove resigned July 1. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Barn equipment, 














dairy supplies, dairy house and 








cteamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water 6ys- 

tems. &. O. Rich, ville, C. 

[ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 
VIRGINIA 





Best bargains in Virginia farms on good terms; 
any size and price J. R. Elam, Scottsville. Va. 
Bargains in farms near Norfolk. Good improve- 
ments, nice location and easy ns Kerrey Land 
Corporation, 247 Arcade Building, Norfolk, Va, 
Real Estate Bargains.—If you wish to buy, sell, or 








exchange, I have the bargains. Orchards, farms, city 
Property. What have you to Tad Ellis L. Wright, 
Realt v, Box 497, Roanoke, 

For Sale.—100 acre farm, 8 miles from Colonial 


Teac h, with farming coment, cattle, etc. Will 
Sacrifice if sold at onee. New dwelling and out build- 
ings. Owner, T. H. Weedon, Ferrell, Va 


Northern Virginia estates, country homes, ¢ stock and 
dairy farms, convenient to Washington, D. CC. WNatu- 
ral blue grass section. Let us know what you want. 


view Farm’ Agency, Realtors, Herndon, Fairfax Co., 
ginia 





For Sale.—A highly improved farm of 820 acres, 
situated on the Virginia side of the Potomac River, 

miles from Washington, D. C., one of the best 
markets in the United States. Lands yield 60 to 75 
ushels of corn and 30 to 35 bushels of wheat per 
rh 35 acres in blue grass, 200 acres in cultiva- 
a balance in timber. All under good fence. Two 
eep wells. Four good houses, with running water 
§ db necessary outbuildings. Two hay barracks, 
—: me achinery sheds, up-to-date hog houses, 150 
pe sil Main residence seven rooms, bath, hot and 

d water. Combination garage, stable, meat house and 
Carriage house. is farm must be seen to be ap- 
Eaciated. Offered on account of bad health. If 
erested write for price, RB. N. Wrenn, Real Ee- 




















Farmers Exchange ff 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER ; 5 gale 





This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 
ering North +~— South. Carolina, and Virsi 
editions of The Progre: 

this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE depertment. 


sinja, but it will pay many advertisers te use other 
essive Farmer also, The following table shows rates per werd for advertising in 
Bach initial, number or amount counts as a word, Also rates 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: 


of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 





Ed'tion— Circulation— States, Covered— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 » Bee. 
Mississippi Valley.. 135,000 
Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., 

120,000 

475,000 














Miss.” Tenn., La., Ar 
and Fla.. 
Texas and S. Okla.. 


Farmers’ Exchange—| Livestock Display 
8 cents per word $4.90 per inch 
8 cents per word $5.60 per inch 
6 cents per word $4.20 per inch 

‘ e 6 cents per word $4.55 per inch 

id iiinaieinn ae 27 cents per word $18.20 per inch 














State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Addre 





Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, 
ss Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 














| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Louis, Mo., help 
Write him 





Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. 
you get permanent government position. 
immediately. 


PLANTS | 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 


All kinds Cabbage, Collard, Tomato plants. For- 
syth Nursery, Winston, N. C 











CABBAGE 


*lant Growers.—Get our prices on new crop Cab- 
bage seeds before buying In position to save you 
money as we buy in large quantities. Councill Seed 
Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, _Pranklin, Va 


CLOVER | ° 

We guarantee perfect stands furr Clever Farms, 

Originators Barly Southern Bur Clover, Reck Hill, 
vl 


&. 











OATS 

Choice Appler and Fulghum new crop seed Oats 
Also bright Oat Straw. Buy both now and save 
money Wm. P. Wanneamaker, St. Matthews, 5. A 








Cabbage and Men ah $1.00, 1,000, postpaid 
Varina Plant Co., Va Cc 

Cabbage for summer i fall heading, $1 per 1,000. 
J. J. Councill & Son, Franklin, Va 








Fall heading 
paid. W. F. Murray, Catawba, N. 

Fall heading Cabbage plants, also Collards: oa 
1,000, postpaid. G. W., Murray, Claremont, N. 


Potato Plants.—Pure Porto Rico, home grown, <i 35 
thousand, postpaid, Cloverdale Farms, Williamsten, 











Cabbage plants, $1.00 per 1,000, C. O. D. postage. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Truckers’ Plant Farm, Frank- 
lin, Va. 

Cabbage, Tomato, 
postpaid; $1.00 express. 
lin, V 

Cabbage plants: $1.00, 1,000; 
$2.00. Good plants. Quitman Plant Co., 
Georgia. 

Plants.—Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; 
Pepper $2.00 Prompt shipment. W,. W. 
Franklin, Va. 





Collard plants, $1.25 per 1,000, 
Maple Grove Farms, Frank- 





Tomato $1.00; Pepper 
Quitman, 





Tomatoes $1.00; 
V Williams, 


Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50, post- Ps 
Cc, 


RYE 


_— Abruzzi, $2.00. Fred 





Winter Rye, $1.50; 
Scroggs, Brasstewn, N 

Abruzzi Rye.—Carolina’s largest onipos: booking or- 
ders row for F aaa delivery. R. Melntosh, 
Hayesvillie, N 

- MISCELLANEOUS SEED 

New crop Mammoth Yellow and Biloxi seed Soy- 
beans; Whippoorwill, Unknown and Brabham Peas. 
Write for prices. J. H. Parker & Co., New Bern, 
N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 
Shinn Chicks are better. Leading breeds. $7.40, 
100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
top, Missouri. 
Good Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds. English Leg- 
horns, Buff Orpingtons: 100, $9, prepaid, live delivery 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Missouri. 


























Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes and Per per A plants, Trail’s End purebred chicks now $9.95 per hundred 
postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Thomasville Plant Leghorns, Rocks, and Reds. Immediate shipment. 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. Write Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville. Va 

Summer plants. Cabb lard, chemically treat- Chicks 8c up C. O. D., Write 





eded: 300, 75 cents; 500, $1. ‘00: ‘l. 000, $1.60; delivered 
Ii. 


H. Goff, Falcon, N. C. 

Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid, $1.50 thou- 
sand, 25e hundred. Tomato and Lettuce plants, 50c 
hundred, $3.00 thousand. W. K. Lee, Benson, N. C. 

July <r on Cahbage and Collard plants: 300, T5c; 
500, $1; $1.50; prepaid. 5,000, $4.50, expressed. 
24- hour camuah. Satisfaction guaranteed. R, J. Coun- 
cill, Franklin, Ve 

Millions Cabbage plants, all leading varieties: 5,000, 
$4.50; 10,000, $8.00 f.0.b. here Set plants now for 
fall and winter cabbage. Seott Bros., wholesale plant 
growers, Franklin, Va 

Cabbage, Tomato and Cellard plants. 50 acres now 
ready We grow our plants and can take care any 
size order. Price $1.00 per thousand, Old Deminien 
Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 

Cabbag se and eae plants for er and fall 
setting: 300, T75c ”, $1; 1,000, $1.5 post paid. 
10,000, 7.50 A Sati sfaction IE mens mm 9 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, j 

Stop! Look! If you need Slants, send me a trial 


























order. Cabbage, Collard, Tomato: 1,000, T5c; 5,000, 
$3.50. Ruby King Pepper: 1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Duke Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 
Cabbage, Tometo and Collard plants ready. 25e, 
OR 


100; 300, 50c; 500, Tie; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid. Ex- 
press collect, $1.00 thousand; 5,000, $4.50; 

$7.50. Prompt shipments. Farmers’ Supply Company, 
Franklin, Va. 

Millions Cabbage, Tomato, 
varieties, $1.00 per™thousand collect, $1.50 prepaid. 
Cauliflower, Snowball, Veitehes Autumn, $2.00 collect, 
$2.50 delivered. Satisfaction. guaranteed. J. T. Coun 
cil & Sons Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage and Coliard plants new ready for setting 
for fall and winter heading. Leading varieties. Price 
by parcel post postpaid: 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25; 
By express, 1,000 for $1.50. Piedmont Plant Co., 
Box 583, Greenville, S. C 


Cabbage plants, Flat Dutch, Wakefields, Succession 
and Ballhead, for fall cabbage set plants July and 
August. 100, 40c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid. $1.00 thousand charges collect, East Vir- 
ginia Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 

High grade Cabbage and Tomato plants: 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $2.00, prepaid; Collect, Cabbage: 5,000, $5.00; 
Tomato: 000, $6.25. Pepper: 50c, 100; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, 2.50, prepaid Collect: 5,000, $7.50. cash. 
Prompt shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Martin’s Point, 8. C. 


Vegetable Piants.—Grown and sold by Reliable 
growers. Satisfaction, geod order delivery guaran- 
teed. Cabbage, Tomato, Collards: 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.50: 10,900, $12.50 Cauliflower, Barly Snowball, 
Vetches late autumn, Ruby King Pepper: 3800, $1.25: 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00, express or mail sanpald. 
Reliable Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Wakefields. Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market, Suc- 
cession. Ballhead Come plants; cash with order 
300, 60c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.2 postpaid; express 
5.000 and re. 90c per thousand Ruby King Pep- 
per: 800, $1.5 500, > 1,000, $3.00, postpaid; 
express $2.50. i en Collards. same as cabbage. 
Guaranteed good plants, good number or money back. 
Money Saving Plant Co., Franklin, Va 

Vegetable Plants.—25 million now ready for late 
setting. Cabbage: Copenhagen Market, Wakefields 
Succession, Flat Dutch — Danish Ballhead: 35c, 100; 
300, T5e;, 500, $1.00; 1,000; $1.75, prepaid; express 
collect: 5,000, $5.00, Tomato and Collard plants 
same ates We are the oldest and largest grower in 
the state. Our plants must please you or money 
promptly refunded. Shipping capacity over half mil- 
lion per day. J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 








Collard plants, standard 























delivery Buaranteed. 

for feeding system that raised 90-95% to maturity 
year after year. (. M. Lauver, Box 86, McAlisier- 
ville, Pa. 

Purebred Chicks, 7c up. Leading breeds sest lay- 
ing strains. Prompt shipment. Live errival gueran 
teed. Illustrated cataleg free. Bex Poultry Co., Box 
305, Clinton, Mo. 

Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12 leading 
varieties. Backed by fourteen years’ reputation for 
quality and satisfaction. Catalog free. Booth Hatch- 
ery. Box 550. Clinton. Mo. 


Quality Chicks.—At reduced prices. State accred 
ited, hatched from high egg preducing flecks. 15 breeds 
Thousands of chicks weekly. 100% Jive arrival guar 
anteed. Our eleventh season. Setisfied customers 
everywhere. Write for free illustrated catalex and low 
prices. Lindstrom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 
191, Clinton, Mo, 


Chicks free from white diarrhea. ~ Trails End 807 
egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world's 
greatest layers. 10,000 customers, hundreds of testi- 
monials. Parks’ and Thompson’s Rocks, Qwen’s Red 
chicks. Write for new low prices, literature, cer- 
tificate of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks are 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled and 
inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultryman in the United States), accompanies a 
ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville. Va 


ANCONAS 
Anconas, .Sheppard strait Honest cockerels guar- 
anteed to please, $2.00, $5. 00 and $10.00 each. 8S. R 
Allred, Union Ridge, .. <. 
LEGHORNS 
Single Comb White Leghorns.—Choice one and two 
year old hens and male birds for sale; price reason 
able. Free catalog. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N, C 
i Stock bought 
Certifi- 
Poultry 























Tancred baby chicks, hatching eges 
direct from Tancred White Leghorn Farms. 
cate of guarantee furnished, Trail’s End 

arm, Gordonsville, Va. 

100 Ferris strain White Leghorn cockerels (March 
hatched), 8 egg record; $50.00 state prize winners 
$2.00 and $3.00 each Pleasant Garden Farm, New- 
port, N. C. W. E. Fodrie 

Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorn baby 
chicks, hatching eggs. Certificate of guarantee fur- 
nished. They have been acknowledged and guaran- 
teed world’s greatest layers. Large Leghorns, lop 
combs, layers of large white egas. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS _ 


S. ©. Bhode Island Red cockerels, $2.00 to $5.00; 
pullets, $1.50 to $2.00. Direct from prize winners. 

















Mrs. W. T. White, Wachapreague, Va 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Pullets, yearlings. hens, males; Quality purebreds. 


Ten breeds, Prices quoted promptly. Capital Poultry 
Farm, Columbia, 8. os 





Peafowls wanted. John WwW Boyd, South 3 Boston, _ Va. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
New Fish Meal: $3.25, 100; $60.00 ton 
Smith, Nassawadox, Va 
Taylor’s Creek Fish Meal fer poultry. Sample, for- 
mula, price, write J. P. Betts, Beaufort, N. © 


| —s LIVESTOCK 








Robert 











NURSERY STOCK © 


Fruit and Ornamental | Trees. — Salesmen | wanted. 
Coneord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees 
Rass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga. 

Peach and Apple Trees.—Greatly reduced prices di- 
rect to planters. Pears, grapes, plums, erries, June 
budded peaches, berries, nuts, pecans; or 1 











Taylor’se@Creek Fish Meal for swine. Sample, for- 
mula, price, write J. P. Betts, Beaufort, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES 


raves, American National 








Big type. James W. Graves, 


Bank, Richmond, Va. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Bogey Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss., headquarters 

for all-champion blieeded Chester Whites. Why not 

stert with the best? ‘Write for information. Choice 
registered pigs. Satisfaction guaran‘eed 











trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog —_— y ta 


DUROC-JERSEYS 




















Herndon. Va. = = Se ae = Durocs.—Service boars, bred gilts and pigs. J. P. 

Wond rful — farm lands. — Se en a eae 00, farrowel April 12. 

— r on mplete information. Chamber Commerce, a SEEDS | _— pe 8 Vaccinated. metre. = 2. 
© "7 G Eb Ww ©. 

oS ee ee ee 

ie investment price, Write H. H. Hansen, Macon, prargust”Witmiveton, oe, fe Thee Ww. P for sale Rasen Stock Farm, eM. Cooper, Prop. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
ne 5 business in town and ten acre chicken farm 





Plant during July, .Laredo Soybeans. Quick ma- 
turing. Bushel plants double acreage of Mammoth 
Yellow or Biloxis. While supply lasts will sell any 
part of 50 bushels, best quality faretes, r $4.50 


f.o.b. Rocky Point, Pender County, N 
Stock Farm. 


Autryville, N. 





SOLAND- CHINAS 





" (19) 785 


HOLSTEINS 


l.olsteins.—-Registered heifers and bull calves. Amer- 
le as want breeding. For age and price write Sullins 








lex Bristol, Va 
GOATS 
Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, ‘Irvington, Ala, 
y= —  , 





Fine young purebred _Dorset “Tams “and ewes, $20. 
Stacys Farm, Amelia, 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis 
$2,000, 
Boydton, 











Ninety steers and heifers, 
chase. Write W. Hundley, 
Poll-Horned Herefords, Dorset Sheep, 8 bulls, “20 
cows, heifers, 33 Dorset ewes, 17 fall lambs. Cham 
pion bred. $30.00 up Write Hugh Coyner, Waynes- 


immediate pur 








boro, Va. 
DOGS 
White nue pups cheap. Louisa Deck, Bessemer 
City, N. ; 
Purebred Scotch Collies; males $7; females $5. 
Geo. 5S. Davis, Atkins, Va 





Fine registered Collie pups for sale Males $10.00; 
females $5.00. H Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 

White Collies of royal breeding and quality. Beau 
tiful, helpful, profitable. Bargains. Roseland Ken 
nels, Burkeville, Va 

Sest breed of Coon Hounds; genuime tree stock. 
Puppies $12.00 pair. Parents caught over $300.00 
worth of fur last season Reference, Guaranteed. 
a. R. Elam, Scotteville, Va. 


Long eared hound pups, 10 weeks old, 








black and 


white with blue ticking Best treeing and running 
stock. $6.00 each, $10.00 pair. Bxchange for good 
pigs. J. B. Field, Rt, 1, Pieasamt Garden, N. C. 





| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Leather 





Write for free catalogue Jewelry, 
Goods. Box 808, Thomasville, N. 


BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 


Golden Italian Queens: 1, $1.00; 6, $4.50. Sam 
Foley, Greenville, la. 

Choice Delicious Comb Honey.—One ten-pound pail 
$2.00; six $10.00. J. O. Hallman, Helena, Ga. 


Italian DBees.—Big, bright Italian queens. 2 good 
strain bred for business. None better at any price. 

to 24, T5ec each; 25 to 49, 65c each; 50 or more, 
60c each, Satisfaction guaranteed. York Bee Com- 
pany, $ up, ¢ Ga. 


BEAN HARV ESTER 


Silverware, 
Cc. 

















Want "everybody to know ‘that we manufacture the 
best Bean Harvester in the world. Hardy & Newsom, 
Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


100-pound steel drums Single drums, $8. 50; 10 10 
drum lots, $8.00. Check with order. Lewis Seed Co., 
Memphis, Tenn 


CORN HARVESTER 


Bich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Box 528. Salina, Kans 


KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by Mail —Filma developed free; 
prints, Bc to 5c. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Amazing Trial Offer! 
ed; 6 fine glossy prints: only Lh« 
Box 1468-G, Cimcinnati, Ohio 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Begistered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, dD. C Honorable methods 


SCHGOLS AND COLLEGES > 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 


TOBACCO 

Tobacco, postpaid; guaranteed best long red leaf 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50 Smoking, 20c. 
Homer Prince, Sharon, Tenn, 

Tobaceo.--Homespun smoking 10 
chewing, 10 pounds £2.00; aged in bulk, 
mellow Farmers Union, Mayfield, Ky. 

Tobacco postpaid, guaranteed; big red leaf; finest 
flavor chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75; best smok- 
ing, 20¢ pound Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco Red leaf, hand picked, mild and sweet; 
direct from preducer, prepaid: chewing, 10 pounds 
$2.75: 5. $1.50. Bmoking 10, $2.00: 5. $1.10 
ity guaranteed ie: ollier (Agent), Martin, Tenn, 
Reference, Bradstreet 

TREE KILLER 

Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 100 trees, 

Co., Jonestown, Miss 
VINEGAR 

Vinegar.—White and red, 50 gallon barrel, 15¢ gal- 

lon. L. B. Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 


| AGENTS WANTED 


Salesmen Wanted 
ory, Cc 

Local salesmen wanted by the Old Reliable Greens- 
bore Nurseries, Greensboro, Cc 

Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted 
Nurseries. Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Get our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Ce., Dept. RB, St. Louis 


Bankrupt. and Rummage Sales Make $50. 00 ) daily. 

















One Kotak roll film develop- 
Associated Photo, 

















pounds “$1.00: 
ripe and 








$2.00. Bo-Ko 








Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hick- 





Concord 





We start you, furnishing everything Distributors, 
Dept. 106, , 609 T Division, Chicago. 
We start you you without a collar Soaps, extracts, 


perfumes, toilet goods. 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, 


“Negrocs | Progress and Achievements,’’ book of many 
pictures; just off press: big hit. Agents make $15.00 
daily. Write quick for terms Jenkins Bible Factory, 
Washington, D. C 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in_all uten- 
sils. Sample package free, Collette Mfr. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam. “fa. 


- Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms 

salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Coneord, Ga. 


Agents. — “Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops 
Costs less than brooms Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield. Towa 


Make $15.00 daily selling ‘Fixit’ Rubber Repair 
(liquid rubber). Doubles mileage of tires aaa —— 
Sensational selier and money maker of 1926 
free. Marquette Rubber Co., FF2327 Wolfram ad 
Chicago. 


“Agents.--New ‘plan, 


Experience unnecessary. Car- 
St. Louis. 








“makes it easy to earn $50.00 
te $100.00 weekly. selling shirte direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience need present a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


$11.80 daily in advance (send for sworn proof). ~in- 
troducing new insured Hosiery. 57 styles, 40 colors, 
guaranteed seven months. No capital or experience 
recvired. You simply take orders. We deliver and 
collect (or you can deliver, suit yourself). Credit 
given. Pay you aly. monthly bonus besides. We 
furnish samples. Spare time will do. Macochee Tex- 
tile Company, Card 29016, Cincinnati, Ohie. 
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Look for even smoother Ford starting fro 
todays Mobiloil “E”-- because -- 


nation. 








lf Mahe le thins, 


CHAR : 
ed ih tee. 

Se —_ 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 


engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 


Sia 
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Today —with all the old characteristics retained — 
Mobiloil “E” offers you still another desirable 
quality. Through keeping the transmission bands 
soft and pliable, it prevents jerkiness in starting 
or stopping. It thus actually increases the life of 
these bands, thus cutting substantially your cost of 


upkeep. 


oil -- a rare combi 


The importance of this achievement lies in the 
fact that the new result is achieved at ”o expense 
of added carbon deposit. 

This important point has been the aim of the 
Mobiloil engineers and chemists. Mobiloil “«E” 
gives smoother starting and stopping at no sacri- 
fice of the other essential factors in Ford lubrica- 
tion. The improved oil in all respects gives still 
more efficient lubrication. 


Prove it yourself 


A nearby Mobiloil dealer has the improved 
Mobiloil “E” in 5-gallon cans and in steel drums. 
These packages offer real convenience and econ- 
omy in handling oil on the farm. For your Ford 
car or truck use Mobiloil “E.” For your Ford- 
son tractor, use Mobiloil ““BB”’ in summer and 
Mobiloil “A” in winter. See the Mobiloil dealer 
today. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broad- 
way, New York. Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas 











Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. GO 
——____— —— oe Ye City, Minneapolis. 
1926 | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 My) Fe 
NAMES OF W yyy “yy 
PASSENGER si.] 3 ~ 18 | . | 8 | . 
CARS Eis e|: EIZrée;s 
ELSI S/SPE/S)8)8 
= = s|uls a ; 66 
Buick we Arc A. Arc | \ Ar A iA ° : 99 
Cadillac A iA A ‘Arc A Are A A 
Chandler A jArc \ iArc A Arc A Ar 
Chevrolet Are ‘Are JAre ‘Are fAre |Are jAre Ar 
Chryster 4 A Ar A An ‘ 
mae ¢ Swe ttwd Part oe Make the chart your oe 
Dodge Brothers..| A [Arc] A [Arc | A lArc| A [Arc 
Essex A Arc] A jArc| A lArc] A jAre. || S22 CUNY Pe, “ae Hi pe 
Ford E/E] E; ELE] EE] E-jis : “eye Pes & 
Franklin BB BB] BB’) BB] BB! BB] BB. BB |} pp MS ee 
Hudson A lAre] A Are] A |Arc| A jAre. []@" ‘ae ts 
Hupmobile A Ar A Arc A /Arc A iArc ye 2 . 
Saarett Arc \ Are} A ‘Are | A ‘Arc Lf 2) Shy nin! & 
Maxwell A 'Arc A Ar A Are t Bt enki it £, < 4\\ 
Nash A Arc A \Are Are jAre jAre.\Are i e # =| iM ; bis poms = 
| Oakland A Arc] A jAre [A jArc| A | A | BP ce: = 
Oldsmobile (4& ¢ A Ar A 'Arc A iAr A Are gk . ee t . 2 
Overland A ‘Arc | A [Arc}| A jAre| A /Arc aie Se \ 
Packard 6 A 'Arc] A lArc] A} AJA! A a Mia P = a * 
Packard 8 A Arc A Ar A lArc A Are a > Ve. : 
Paige —— A Are jAre.jAre jAre.jAre JArc.'Are Se ’ — 
Reo A iArc.| A /Are.| A JArc A \Arc s sweters 
Star A [Are] A Are JArc.!Are JAre./Are ae ° 
Studebaker......J A jAre.| A jArc.}-A |Arc.] A |Arc 
elie A Arc} A jAre.| A Are] A jAre 
Willys-Knight 4..| B |Arc] B |Arc| B [Arc] B [Arc \ 
Willys-Knight 6..] A |Arc.| A |Arc....| | 

















